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Winter, do + pe know you never speak of your 


Now, Miss Winter, there is the most urgent 
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gard she fglt for Dick, ey Jove; but fomall was go ing 6. agin to read, ba 8 d aes it 
that abe é iol he le’ "dponticngae. her: & he i ; be a x. - 
How could sone th@ little waif “I would rather hear yo talk. ss 7 and\be it a co otra od ache . 


—be parfectty heatt-Whble on’ intuate, and 
earnestly in love the next, jast becanse 
assured that love was retarned, I¢/*as not 
Nell's idea of the tender passion at all. 

‘‘ Miss Lyle seems so fond of grandenr,” 
said the — ion, slowly. “TI should not 
havevthonght shewonld have cared to marry 
& poor man!” 

“Well, you see, my dear,” said Aunt Salome, 
“ there's no telling Mr. Granville will remain 
That miserable creature who deluded 
. Charteris into making such an 
uojust will may be dead, and then every 
fartbing comes back to him,” 

Nell felt a new pain at her beatts 


Mre, Charteris she had made ne ashempt to 
wia for herself a single oy 


with her own 
on the same day! . 


Jephgnentioetll child had never done. She | 


seemed to know by instinct what he wanted, 
and todo it, 

She possessed the musical talents, which 
were almost an inheritance in the Lyle family, 
(stough Duleie, like her mother, could neifher 
play nor sing, except in a very schoolgirlish 
rarer was ber voice was sweet and well modu- 

a . 
To listen to her singing, to hear her read 
sloud, were the chief pleasures of Sir Jocelyn’s 
invalid life; and his manner to Miss 
Wiater had a peculiar gentleness which he 
newer showed to any other person, even his 
own child. 

* You have been crying? '’ he said, kindly, 
when she went to sit with him soon after this 
conversation. ‘' Who has been troubling 


ou?" 
Nell tried to turnit off, but he persisted. 

“* There is nothing the matter much,” said 
the girl, relactantly, “only I cannot please 
your daughter. I think, sometimes, Sir 
Jocelyn, that Miss Lyle almost hates me !'’ 

The Baronet was silent. He sighed rather 
heavily, and sfier a long pane, said gently,— 

* Donot let that trouble you. Dale i is 
not themistresa of Ravensmere yet, and while 
1 live no unkindness shall be shown you here.” 

She had met with pienty already; but she 
Cid net tell him so. She opened her book, and 


she | 


knew that in the months she had dived with: 








sé life, of r home andieseladie 
Rte not e'vbribger Yo ae now, and f 
much interested in your story. I want to 
know how it is you came to be @ companion. I 
titted to buffet with the | 


Poor Nell! She had astory; bat it was not 
one shecoald teli to Bir Jd n Lyle; 
how could she refuse his desire without making 








him think there was something oom. in 
‘her past ? ae 
Rapidly she survesed her cheque > 
and selected a few details that might ™ 
the Baronet’s curiosity,and yet betray. 
she wished to hide. 
‘« There is ao little to tell,” tes said, sle 
delicate 


Seng 


Wicmea always called me Nell lend I like 
that better thanany.other name.” 

‘Ig jast suits you,” returned Sir Jocelyn. 
‘* My wife would call our child * Dalcie,’ bat I 
do not think my daughter, quite merits the 
dear old fitle. You.kaow, I suppose,.it means 
‘my sweet’ 2?’ 

‘Was it after her mother ?’’ 

‘Oh, no. -Ladg Lyles name was, Alice. 
You will see her picture in the gallery.” 

Nell went to look at it that very afternoon, 
and thought the pretty, ebildish face very 
attractive; bat she marvelled how it. could 
have charmed a grave, scholarly man like Sir 
Jocelyn. He must have been past thirty at 
the time of his marriage. His bride did not 
look: more than seventeen—a vision of gay, 
careless youth. 

The sound of footateps made Nell start. In 
another moment Dalcie stood beside her, a 
shade more than usual of amiability upon a 
imperious face. 

“Mies Winter, I want yon to do mea 


favour 1’. 

** Willing?y,”’ éaid Nell, marveliing how it 
could be in her province to oblige the haughty 
a. ‘‘ What can I do. for. you; Miss 

y ” 

“I was going to-diauer at Dalesham, to-’ 

















need. tbat. shoutd, cend a message to Lady 
Dale—and@'T want you to take it.” 
Nell marvelled Dalcie did not send a servant 
| or write a note, but she made not the least 
j said, gran 


ioe | do not know th : 


yb had to Delesham 
—— Miss Lyle, bat is will do my best.” 
+ ie-three-miles-from-the-Seath- 


hee in @ straigh$vline; You cannot mis. 
take it,” returned Dalsie. 


"« Will you excuse my absence #0 aunt 
MissIge?” as 
you must ineist 


} get back 
was in her room,” busy 





“with some needlework, and Miss Winter 


asked. her:carelessly if it were far to Dale- 
sbam House, for she did not quite trust 
Dalcie'’s calculations, « 

“Tt’s a matter of thrée miles, miss, from 


‘the South Lodge, and it’s as straight as a 


line, You can’t possibly mistake it. Bat, 


‘surely, you are never going to walk there?” 


“ty must. I have @ meseage from Miss 
Lyle.” 

“Well,” said Olara, emphatically, “our 
young lady must think ‘a great deal of you, 
Miss Winter, She’s been intimate with Lady 
Dale ever since she left echool, and this is the 
first time she ever trusted anyone with a. 

message to her. I've known her to go to 
Dalesham Honse throogh a snowstorm be- 
fore now, rather than trust to a letter,” 

Dalcie appeared to see Nell off, aud repeated 
her iosiend . Lhe companion promised 
to remember the et started, feeling she 


would far rather Miss Lyle had choeen another 
messenger, and the strangest dread of 
‘Lady Dale., _- 





On the long; lonely walk she ian to re- 
member all abe had ever heard of .her, but it 
was, zo little she could not even form » fancy 
/portrait of the lady she was co soon to see. 
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Bir Jocelyn always spoke of her with an air 
of pity. 

tee Lyle never mentioned her at all, but 
sie seemed the only person for whom Dalcie 
ever cared. 

She must be wealthy, for she seemed to 
travel a great deal,and Dalesham House wis 
a place of note: : 

Dick Granville looked very troubled once 
when he heard Dalcie wes staying there ; but, 
(if he. cared for her), that might have been 
merely disappointment at missing her. 

It was a long way,,2ad Nell was tired, when 
at last she came in sight of the lodge gates ; 
opposite them on the other side of the road 
was a small, unpretentious red-brick honse— 
evidently modern—with lights burning in 
every window, for it was.now seven o'clock, 
and the evening was-dark and cloudy. 

Nell wondered Lady Dale had cared for a 
house to be bails so exactly at her gates, bnt 
she supposed it might be the residence of some 
one connected with the estate, and so she 
turned into the grounds of Dalesham, and 
walked steadily on to the house, 

It was very differentto Ravensmere. At Sir 
Jocelyn’s @ servant was always in the great 
hall ready to receive visitors or answer ques. 
tions, Here a!! was barred and fastened ; there 
was no sign of human life or presence. 

” Nell pulled-the bell violently in her nervons- 
ness; and wad alarmed at its loud, prolonged 
peal. Another moment, anda man opened the 
door—s dark, sinister-looking individual, with 
an air of foreign extraction. ; 

“Can I see Lady Dale?" 

He-shook his head. 

‘* My lady receives no strangers.’ 

In perfect silence ‘Nell handed him the note 
Dalcie had deolured would procure her an 
interview with Lady oy oh — he 

The man ‘respéctfally placed a teat for her 
and vanished. © 

He was #0 Jong that Nell began to 
thiok that he ‘had forgottert her, but at last a 


dusky-looking page ee fantastically 
8 


dressed in crimeon, Gésired the young 
lady to follow him. 

It deemed: to Nel they walked through mi 
of ‘passages and corridors before he stopped, 
drew aside some heavy velvet curtains, ayid, 
disolosing an archway; ‘her to enter. 

The reom was smatland heated by artificial 
means till its atmosphere resembled that of a 
conservatory. All the walls were hung with 
tapestry, and a silver'lamp burnt on the table. 
A lady sat alone ons sofa. She rose as Nell 
entered, and came forward with a charming 
smile, saying,— 

“Pray sit down. You come from my dear 
friend Daleie Lyle? ” 

It was surprise on surptise for Nell. Lady 
Dale, if this were she, looked younger than 
Dalcie herself—a creature-of delicate propor- 
tion and wondrous beauty | 

She was dressed in white, with a girdle of 
silver coins round her-waist ; her voice was 
low and caressing, and she moved with a mar- 
vellous grace; there was & strange, nameless 
fascination about her, and yet—Nell was not 
oan frien enga 

jie’s d might be lovely ‘and ing, 
but Nell’s one derire was to get away. i 
_No wonder Sir Jocelyn had refased to trnst 
his daughter to enter society ander this lady’s 
care! Why, the beautifal Lady Dale looked as 
though she needed @ chaperon herself ! 

How could she have been both wife snd 
widow? And what relation could the Lord 
am who was travelling abroad possibly be to 

r 


_ Tasre was not much time for Neil to indalge 
in speculations, 

Lady Dale demanded her friend's message, 
and Miss Winter gave it word for word. A 
strange smile crossed the beautiful face. 

** Was she frightened?” asked the lady of 
Dalesham House, ‘I should have thought 
her teo:brave |" 

“Ido not think Mies Lyle is frightened of 
her aunt,” said Nell, taking the supposed fear 

> OL) 





to refer to Mrs. Lyle's anger. ‘‘ She esemed 
very disappointed at not being able to come.” 

“Well, tell her I will do my best for her, 
but that it will not be the same as though she 
had come herself. The Lyles do noi like me, 
and so I' suppose they kept her at home!” 

‘*Thore was. visitor,’’ aid Nell, gravely, 
‘and Mra, Lyle thought it would Jook strange 
if her niece were absent.” 

“Do you mean Richard Granville?” 

“ Yes, ” 

Lady Dale tossed the packet Nell had just 
given her. into the fire. Her beautifal face 
was livid with anger, and she almost hissed, 

‘*Go back to Miss Lyle, and tell her I will 
have nothing to do with her o¢ her concerns, 
She is playing me falas, and may reanage as 
best she can.. Now go!" 

Nell was only too thankful to obey; but 
how should she ever find her way through the 
labyrinth of passages back to the front door! 
She was terribly. afraid of Lady Dale; but 
anything was better than wandering for hours 
about this gloomy honse, so she ventured to 
ask if a servant might show her the way 
downstairs. 

Lady Dale agreed. Her anger, whatever its 
cause, wags against Dalcie, not the poor little 
messanger, She rang the bel], and the dusky 
page appeared. In perfect silence he con- 
dacted the young lady baok to the hall. 

Nell was not what is styled nervous or 
hysterical; but when she was once safe ont- 
side Dalesham House she gave.one quick, con- 
valsive sob of relief. She could not have 
explained the feeling, She did not even know 
in what the danger consisted; but she was 
positive Daleskam’ House was not as other 
houses, and that some terrible mystery hung 
over it and the beaatifal woman who was 
Dalcie Lyle’s friend. 

I had grown much darker during her inter- 
view with Lady Dale. The day had been 
unusually hot, not @ breath of air stirring, the 
sky hazy and overcast. Anyone more con- 
siderate than Daloie would bave remembered 
the threatening nature of the weather, and 
not have sent Nell on such a weary journey. 
A few large drops of rain fell before she was 
through the lodge gates, and when she was 
fairly in the open road the storm broke— 
loud peals of angry thunder, flashes of vivid 
lightning, while the rain came down with 
steady, relentless fary, so that poor Nell was 
soon quite drenched. 

For ons moment she hesitated whether to 
go on, but she knew nothing of the neighbour. 
hood beyond Dalesham. repugnance, 
stronger even than the fear of the storm, 
prevented her asking shelter at Lady Dale's, 
She might have to ie a long way before she 
came to another dwelling. Surely, therefore, it 
was better for her to plod on! 

She was so. wet now it made little difference 
whether she walked one mile or three, She 
never once thought that the lodge-keeper 
might have given her a shelter withont 
exposing her to another meeting with his 
Indy ; or the new, modest abode opposite the 
gates might belong to someone quite uncon- 
nected with Dalesham House, 

Nell, in her weary, exhausted state, was 
incapable of reasoning. She only knew she 
feared Lady Dale far more than any storm, 
and every step that brought her nearer to 
Ravensmere was lessening the weight which 
pressed upon her heart, 

On and on; but oh! so tired and weary, so 
sad and troubled! Why had Dalcie sent her 
on such an errand, when there were plenty of 
servants at her bidding? Way, oh, why, had 
she not refneed, or, at least, referred the 
matter to Mrs. Lyle? 

It was.so dark, and she was so wet. Her 
shivering limbs would hardly do her bidding, 
and the rough road seemed endiess to her 
tired fee}. Clara had called it ‘‘a straight 
line,” and so it was in coming, for the most 
part, but now Nell found herself suddenly at 
a point where four roads met. ‘ 

She did not recollect it in coming, and 
though there was a sign-post to solve all 





doubts, she could not makes out the worda, 
She began to fear she had missed her way. It 
seemed to Nell she should never reach Ravena- 
rocre, that some fatality was on her to prevent 
her return to that easefal shelter. It waa ao 
immense relief when she heard the sound of 
wheels, and saw the lamps of a phaston come 
towards her through the darkness. 

“Oh, please stop! Please stop!” 

She conld say no more. Her yoice waa so 
faint and weary she feared it would never 
reach the driver; bat he caught sight of the 
forlorn little figure standing still by the sign- 
post, and. though he could not catch her worda. 
fancied she was callingforhelp. Flinging the 
reins to his groom he sprang out. The 
carriage lamps showed him a white, girlish 
face, and two large sad blue eyes, A iady, 
evidently, though it was passing strange to 
see one at this hour in that lonely spot. 

‘*T am afraid you have lost your way?” 

Nell choked back a 20», 

‘*T was going to Ravensmere, but the storm 
came on and delayed me, and it was so dark [ 
could not tell the way.’’ 

‘Was your business at Ravensmere 
urgent?” asked the stranger, kind!y. ‘ You 
are a long way from there!" 

“Along way? Batit is only three miles 
from Dalesham, and I seem to have been 
walking for hours. It is a straight line, ao I 
cannot haye missed my way.” 

“Tt is a straight line, bunt I think you must 
have tarned wrong in the first instance, and 
so walked steadily away from Ravensmera. It 
is about five miles from there now!”’ 

‘‘ Five miles!” 

‘Do not look so tronbled,” he said, kindly. 
‘* If your business is really urgent I can driva 
you there ; but, indeed, it is not fit for you to 
go in those wet things.’ 

“Bat I live there,” said Nell, simply, ‘'I 
aim Miss Lyle’scompanion. Shesent me with 
a message to Lady Dale, and she, must be 
wondering what has become of me!”’ 

“Do you know Lady Dale?” 

‘*T never saw her till to-night,” 

‘Well,’ said the stranger, and Nell fancied 
his manner grew more cordial at her auswer, 
“we are only two miles from my hoaee if you 
will allow me totake you there. My house- 
keeper can make you more comfortable, and 
I will drive you home at once. I used to 
know Sir Jocelyn Lyle well in my boyish 
days, and though I have been away frora these 
parts for five years, I do not expect he has 
forgotten Lennox Dale!’’ 

Nell let him hand her into the phacten, try- 
ing in vain to resist his covering her dripping 
skirts with the oarriage rugs. The mare 
sprang forward, and she began to wonder what 
relation her new acqnaintance was to the 
mysterious Lady Dale ! 

‘“‘ I have only just come home,” he told her, 
feeling, perhaps, she would be more a‘ ese if 
he t as though he thoughi it quite 
natural to find a young lady wanderiag abont 
in the dark, ‘I should hve called on Sir 
Jocelyn to-morrow, but I think he wili exouse 
the lateness of the visit if I appear to-night. 
He used to be yery good to me when I was a 
bo 1 ” 

zy think he is kind to every one.”’ 

‘Ay! He and my poor father were close 
friends, but he never took to my lady. Quiet 
Kentish folks seemed frightened of my bril- 
liant stepmother.” 

They atopped at the red-brick house oppo- 
site the gates of Dalesham. A pleasané, 
cheery old woman came ont to receive Lord 
Dale, She shook her head over Nell’s wat 
things, and declared she would catch her 
death if she drove on to, Ravensmere in them, 
Iti would not take ten minutes for her to 
change them, and by that time sho storm 
would be over. 

Lord Dale seemed very young—four-and- 
twenty at the most, 

He and Nell both smiled when she made 
her reappearance in Mrs, Brown's Sunday 
best silk, whose body hang in plaits om her 
slender figure; and, somehow, over that smile 
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they grew friends. There was something 
almost boyish in the young Earl’s mirth. 

“ Tshall never forget our first meeting, Miss 
Winter,” he said, as he banded her back to the 
phaeton. ‘I hope Mrs. Brown feels honoured. 
Now, don’t look se troubled; my horse is 
very fresh, and we shall be at Ravensmere in 
half.an-hour. It won’t be much past nine 
then.” 

“Tam afraid Miss Lyle will be put out.” 

“| Well, then, she should send someone else 
on her errands. Is the fair Dulcie as mach o 
a tyrant as ever? She used to be a most 
imperious little girl.” 

‘* She is very pretty.” 

“Then she has altered. She used to be like 
a wax doll, And soshe and my stepmother are 
cronies! That means she won't like me. Lady 
Dale and I are at open warfare,” 

“Why?” asked Nell. Then, asshe remem. 
bered the rudeness of the curiosity, as it might 
be thought, “I beg your pardon. I should 
not have said that.’ 

‘*My dear Miss Winter, all the county 
knows it. Iaman Englishman to the back- 
bone, and I hate foreign ways. Lady Dale has 
nothing English about her. She fascinated my 
father, and he married her. He lefs her all 
he could possibly leave away from me; bat I 
don’t grudge her that. What I do mind is that 
she has the use of Dalesham House for her 
life. I think she is younger than I am, so 
the chances are I shall never set foot in 
my birthplace. I am not saying anything 
against Lady Dale. She may have good 
qualities, (from Sir Jocelyn letting Miss Lyle 
visit her she probably has), but I don’t like 
her, and I never shall!” 

Nell’s reappearance at Ravensmere went off 
better than she had hoped for. Mrs. Lyle 
herself went with her to her own room to 
make sure she took due precaution against 
cold ; and all she said by way of reproof was, — 

“It is my fault, for I ought to have warned 
you; but, Miss Winter, in fature never agree 
to go to Dalesham House, For her husband’s 
sake we cannot openly break off all acquaint- 
ance with Lady Dale ; but Sir Jocelyn objects 
to her companionship for Dulcie, and we 
wish to do all in our power to lessen the in- 
timacy.” 

“I will mever go there again. She 
frightened me!” 

When Nell was in bed she had an unex. 
pected visitor. Miss Lyle came in to demand 
the reeult of her visit. 

“IT think you are a perfect idiot,” she said 
angrily. ‘ What possessed you to tell Lady 
Dale I stayed at home on Dick Granville’s 
account!" 

‘*Bhe seemed so angry at your failing her, 
and asked if you were afraid, so I told her it 
was not your fault, as you had visitors.” 

Dalcie looked less aggrieved. 

“That would have been right enough if 
you had not said which visitor. Don’t you see, 
you have made her think Mr. Granville and 
I are engaged to each other?”’ 

It was on Nell’s lips to ask what right Lady 
Dale would have to object if such were the 
case, but Dalcie’s next words drove all other 
thoughts from her mind. 

‘‘T daresay you meant well, but you don’t 
know the mischief you have done. I care as 
little for Mr. Granville as he does for me. 
I shouldn't mind if he married Miss Smith 
to.morrow, supposing she could come to life 
again for the purpose. And now perhaps you 
have made Z:é refuse to help me any more?” 

Nell spent a sleepless night. What did it 
allmean? 

Why should the idea of Dalcie marrying 
Mr. Granville make Lady Dale angry ? And 
what help could Sir Jocelyn’s heiress possibly 
require from the strange fantastic beauty 
who ~<y raised in Neil's breast such a strange 
terror 


OHAPTER X. 


Mars. GranvittE would never have inserted 
that advertisement in the Zimcs but for the 





persuasions of her three daughters. She 
was a gentle, rather helpless old lady, who 
troubled herself very little about the outside 
world; and so that her flowers succeeded in 
summer, and the rooms were kept fairly warm 
in winter, she interfered very little with the 
‘girls’? management, bat suffered them to 
govern The Laurels and herself pretty much 
as they pleased. 

Now the Misses Granville, though some 
years ago they had scoffed at their brother 


f| Bob’s suggestion of their earning their own 


living, and had been content to let their 
mother live fully up to their income, were 
yet by no means simpletons, and, indeed, 
possessed an excellent idea of the value of 
money. 

They would have been perfectly willing to 
owe everything to Dick; but now that there 
seemed every prospect of Dick being a poor 
man all his days they had sense enough to see 
something must be done.: Boarders seemed 
the easiest speculation ; it involved no loss of 
caste, cost no great outlay, and did not require 
any one of the sisters to be preferred beyond 
the others. 

All threé were fond of each other, for their 
interests had never clashed; but if one had 
stayed at home in comfort, and the others 
gone ont into the world, their attachment 
—— have bsen “strained,” to say the least 
of it. 

So the decision was made. Boarders must 
be found—middle - aged men by preference, 
for very early breakfasts and strictly moder. 
ate terms would, (despite the advertisement), 
not have pleased the ladies. 

Yo men required to go to London be- 
times, and if they lodged » Mpeg away, 
expected some equivalent in way of low 
rent. Besides, with the most hopefal view 
of their own attractions, the three sisters 
knew they were past their first youth. 

Georgina, the youngest, was thirty-four; 
Marion was forty, Laura came between. They 
were comely, well - preserved women, and a 
well-to-do helor, (or widower), of ' fifty 
might have done worse than marry any one of 
them. 

‘ hg ae o_ had ——— to them, for 

rom the t t men 
were enetiaasauocliateate: A m, middle. 
aged person would suit them far better. 

The first day after the advertisement ap- 
peared the three sisters and their mother sat 
in state in the drawing-room, for they believed 
all applications would be made personally. 

Bat no one came, even to make inquiries. 
Then they decided the gentlemen meant to 
write first to save disappointment, but the 
next day's post brought no letters. Another 
afternoon and evening of sitting in state, and 
no result, made them all desperately cross. 
By the third day they regarded the advertise- 
ment as a failure,and took up their usual 
employments. 

Laura was in the =. Marion had taken 
her mother for a drive, and was 
reading a novel from the circulating — 
for the Miss Granvilles were human in that 
respect, and dearly loved a romance—perhaps, 
poor things, because there had been none in 
= own _ grey lives, 

he novel was 80 exciting that Georgina 
never heard a knock at the door, and the maid 
actually ushered in an old gentleman before 
she realised what was hap > 

Oh! why had she not her best dress on ? 
Oh! why was her mother out? But the 
stranger seemed quite unconscious of her 
tribulation. 

Bowing with an air of highbred courtesy, 
he told her he had seen the advertisement, 
bat waited to confer with a friend of his be- 
fore making any inquiries, 

He was not very robust. He had no very 
near relations, and this friend was almost like 
@ son to him. 

He had fancied from the advertisement Mrs. 
Granville might be able to accommodate them 
both for the rest of the summer, or say for 
two months. 





— 


He was well aware chance-comers like that 
must expect to pay more than nent in- 
mates, but he was possessed of fair means. 
Mr. Hastings, his friend, would be obliged to 
go abroad in September. It was possible he 
should accompany him, so that he could 
make temporary ts. Was it 
likely Mrs. Granville would agree to them? 

Georgina sent for Laura. She ag Pome 
incapable of se anything herself, are 
was delighted with Mr. Reynolds—so kind, so 
urbane and affable ! 

The old gentleman on his side seemed 

pleased with The Laurels. He was fond 
of a Me he said, and enjoyed a rubber 
of whist. 
His friend loved music, and played a little 
on the flate. If the young ladies thought 
there wasany chance of their mother’s con- 
sent he should be happy to await Mrs. Gran- 
ville’s return. 

He could offer them the highest references, 
or, if they P sgee me it, he would gladly pay 
the terms in advance. Did they think five 
— a-week for the two would satisfy 

™m 


Laura and Georgina, in a duet, declared 
that sum would be ample, and they could 
answer for their mother’s consent. There was 
no occasion to pay the terms in advance, and 
as to references one would be ample. 

Mr. Reynolds gave them a card insoribed 
General Bouverie, Langham Hotel—an old 
friend, he said, of his, who would answer any 
uestions. And then he bowed himeelf out, 
a et eo ee 
like to come that day week if quite con- 


venient. 

When Mrs. Granville and Marion returned 
they received enchanting accounts of Mr. 
Reynolds. 

General Bouverie's answer came by return 
est of, men, while Captain 

men, while 
Hastings was an hononr to his profession. 

A few sonar. Svapeetaee were made at 
The Laurels ; ladies, in an agony of 
expectation, awaited their boarders, 

anctually the two friends arrived, and 
Ca, Hastings proved quite as delightfal 
as com 


He requested them to drop the “ Captain.” 
P ‘*Mr.”” Hastings while ngland. 

He was a very handsome, military-looking 
man, and seemed devoted to his old friend. 
He declared The Laurels was the picture of 
an English home, 

He only wished he had found such an abode 
before his trip to England was so nearly over. 
He played bézique with Georgina, while the 
others had a rabber. He accompanied Marion 


of post, 
isnieat and 


Reynolds, (the grey wig reposing on the 
table), was emohing a short pipe, his head 
half out of the window, so that the fumes of 
the tobacco might not im te the room. 

Hastings carefully the door, and 
seated a, The house was 
double-fronted, the ladies’ rooms all on 
the opposite side, so they ran little fear of 
their conversation being overheard. 

Another conversation of theirs had been 
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EDEN’S SACRIFICE. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A DAPPER young man in grey tweed 
ascended the steps of Mr. Bruce's residence, 
and pulled the bell vigorously. 

“ Mr. Bruce live here?” he asked of 
she servant who answered. 

‘+ Yes, sir.” 

‘Is hein?” 

No, sir.” 
“¢Igs Mr. Gordon in?" 
“*Mr, Gordon does not live here, sir.” 

“You are sure ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. He did live here, but has not 
been here for several weeks,” 

“ That is queer.” 


“Oh, I am mistaken, sir! Mr. Gordon 
was here one night about ten days ago. I had 
forgotten it.” 

“* Was he alone?" 


“No. His wife was with him. They re- 
mained over night, leaving the following morn- 
ing about six, to catch an early train.” 

**Do you know where they went?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“‘T am very anxious to see Mr. Gordon, and 
would make it worth your while to find out 
where he is for me if you can.” / 

‘‘ I’m afraid it will be impossible, sir.” 

“ Why?” 

** Because I have no means of discovering.” 

“Can you tell me when Mr. Bruce will be 
home?” 

“IT cannot, sir. He is away on a business 
trip. Weare uneasy about » a8 we have 
heard nothing from him for two weeks, and 
don’t know where he is.” 

** And Mrs. Bruce, where is she?” 

“In bed, sir ; ’ ill with brain fever." 

PL visitor gnawed his moustache thought- 


y. 

“I was particularly anxious to see Mr. Gor- 
don,” he said. Can you tell me where to find 
dim Lewis?” 

“Jim Lewis, sir?” 

The girl had started slightly. 

at Yes.” 

‘*You mean Mr. Gordon's valet?” 

4 Yes.’”’ 

4* He—he has gone too.” 

“* Is not your name Catherine?” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“Then you must know where Lewis is, for 
the is your fiancé. Look here, my girl. It is 
almost essential that I should find Gordon, 
and if you will tell me where Jim Lewis is I 
shall succeed. OanI trust you? Do youknow 
Jim Lewis's business?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The detective drew a trifle closer to her. 

“ Very well. If you know,’ he whispered, 
‘* and can keep your mouth shut, I don’t mind 
telling you that we've got a big crib to crack 
if we can only get hold of Gordon. Without 
him we're all dished.” 

The woman looked at the man curiously. 
She knew all of Gordon and Bruce's “ pals” 
well, both high and low, but she had never seen 
that one among the number. Somethin, 
about the man’s eye struck her. She co 
never remember exactly what, but it seemed a 
trifle too sharp. He wasendeavouring tosee not 
Only her face but the interior of the hall as 
well, She didn’t like it, and drew herself up 


usly. 

“Jim Lewis and I hada row, sir, and he 
has gone, the devil knows where. I don’t 
know nothing about him, and I don’t want to. 
Tt was a finding out that he was a thief that 
made me send him to the rightabout, and it was 
that same that made Mr. Bruce give Mr. Gor- 
don the bounce, though I don’t suppose as I 
ought to tell you. Mr. Bruce isa gentleman 
as was a friend of Mr. Gordon's till he found 
him out, and he’d call a an quicker 
than a wink to arrest you if he'd find you at 
his door. You'd better go, if you know which 
side of your bread is buttered, and the next 





time you have a ‘ crib to crack,’ crack it your- 
self, and don’t come bothering honest folks 


about it.” 

The was delivered so vociferously 
that the detective was completely bewildered. 

A red gs burned in either of the girl's 
cheeks, and her eyes snapped. 

He made one more attempt. 

‘*You must know some one that knows 
Lewis. If you can in any way help me to find 
him I'll give you ten pounds.” 

“If you don’t git out of here I’ll hand you 
over to the , that’s what I’lldo. If you 

want to out about anything, you go to the 
person that told you he was en to me, 
and ask. Now I’m done.” 

The officer saw that further effort was use- 
less. He did not dream that the girl suspected 
him, and was therefore nonpl . He turned 
away thoughtfully, and while still standin 
upon the top step of the high stoop, the gir 
—_— the door. atuiteanian 

stood watching him ugh the glass, 
and suddenly saw him start and look [om 
ward. She followed the direction of his glance, 
and saw that the man he wanted had emerged 
from the basement door, and was starting 
down the street. 

The detective followed. 

Catherine’s heart leaped until it almost 
choked her. She opened the door and saw the 
detective was shadowing the man. She un- 
derstood the situation like a flash. If the 
man with whom she had been speaking had 
really wished to see Lewis for the purpose he 
named, he would have overtaken him at once. 

She oe closed the door, and rushed 
through the , nearly knocking a man down, 
but scarcely seeing him. 

‘Charlie,’ she cried, entering her own 
—_ “i do you know where you uncle Jim has 
gone?” 

2 Yes,’ answered a boy about thirteen years 


old. 

“« Where?"’ 

** To Owen’s.”’ 

‘‘ Thank Heaven for that! You walk down 
towards Owen’s without seeming to hurry, but 
doso. Join your uncle Jim carelessly, and tell 
him that he is being watched. If there should be 


know. The detective is a young man dressed 
in grey. Make haste, my lad, for everything 
depends upon you now.” 

The boy sprang away. 

As the woman turned to reascend the stairs 
she saw Gordon standing beside herdoor. He 
was deathly white. 

“Did you know that man?’’ he asked, 
hoarsel 


y: 

“ No.” 

“It was the detective.” 

‘I knew it when I saw him watching Jim. 
Do you think he will return?" 

‘* Undoubtedly, and have the house watched 
as well, now that he knows what you said 
about Jim was false.” 

“* What will you do?” 

“ Heaven knows! It looks like the game is 
up.” 

“Up? bg do you forget——"" 
‘t Nothing ; but you forget—my wife.” 

“Troe, But self-preservation——”’ 

* Ponf! WheresheremainsI shall. There 
are reasons, Catherine, why I cannot go with- 
out her—why I wil/ not. I thank yoa——” 
‘I beg that you will not, sir. I can never 
forget what I oweto you. I would gothrough 
fire to serve you.” 

“T know it, and Heaven bless you forit. I 
am done with the old life, Catherine, and it 
seems too great a shame, just as I am begin- 
ning to live, that I should be like a rat caught 
in a trap. I hope, however, that I may be able 
to bear it likea man. Perhaps it is for the 
best. If anything occurs, let me know.” 

** You are going——”’ 

“To my Lt q 

With bent head he walked away. Catherine 
looked after him curiously. 


& man with him, take double care, but let him | y 


her! If I could only have met her—if I ever 
do meet her—” 

The sentence was: unfinished, but an 
observer would have shuddered at the expres- 
sion of the woman’s face. It was gruesome, 
hideous. 

Slowly, sadly, Gordon walked up stairs. 

He never left Eden but that he feared to 
enter her presence again, lest the sweet gentle- 
ness of her manner should have once more 
turned to —e 

He hesitated, with his hand upon the knob 
of the door, before entering, but finally eum- 
moned courage. 

Eden was lying upon a couch near the win- 
dow, white and still, She turned her great, 
dark eyes as the door opened, and a faint smile 
stole over her lips as she recognised Gordon. 

“ How long you were!” she murmured. 

He drew a chair beside her and sat down 
quietly. 

‘* You missed me? ”’ he asked, endeavouring 
to — the eagerness of his tone. 

“ es. ”» . 


“‘ How good you are to say so!”’ 

“ What has happened, Wilfred?” 

‘* Why do you ask?” 

** You are pale, Tell me.” 

“‘ I¢ is nothing.” 

‘* You are deceiving me. Do not. Havel 
not the right to know ?" 


Gordon’s face flashed deepest crimson. How 
sweet it was to hear her speak like that! and 
what an utter coward he had become since he 
had a prospect of winning her love! 

“Oh, Eden, how much the scoundrel you 
make me feel!” he said, bitterly. ‘What 
right have I to force the retribution of mis- 
spent years + you?” 

**I¢ is too late to think of that now, Wil- 
fred. Tell me what retribution threatens you 
now?” 

‘* The danger of arrest.” 

She tried to raise herself, but fell back, her 
eyes glowing with excitement. 

“There !"’ he exclaimed, catching her hands 
and passing his hand across her brow. ‘ See 
what an utter brute Iam to excite you like 
that!” 

“Don't think of me! Wilfred, go and save 
urself." 


0 . 

“I cannot. The only safety for me is in 
your presence, Eden, you must let me stay 
beside you until the last,” 
“‘No—oh, no! I understand it all. You 
are afraid to trust me; but you need not be. 
I swear that I shall remain here until you 
come, or send for me! I will protect the secrets 
of —S as muchas possible. Wilfred, will 

ou go?’ 
hen cannot. It is not you I fear but —— 
Eden, suppose—suppose your brother 
have de seme the matter and——" 

“It ig too late, I tell you. Do you forget 

that I am your wife, Wilfred? "’ 
The man groaned. 
‘*T remember that you are mine under com- 
pulsion,”’ ; 
“But yours, nevertheless. Poor Wilfred, 
how you suffer !”’ 
‘More than you think! Oh, Heaven, why 
am I chained to evil!” 
“You are not, You must not say it—for 
my sake! Listen! You think that I despise 
you, bat I do not—indeed I do not. I 
you so tenderly that some day I know I 
forget the past and love you.” 
“Eden !"’ J 
‘Take me to some place where you will be 
safe, dear, until Iam well enough to travel ; 
then let us go away anywhere, far from here, 
where neither of us will remember. 
me will do less harm than the suspense 
should be in concerning you. Promise me!" 
‘My darling! my ! It is another 
link in the chain that holds me. How can I 
escape from the errors of the past? I am too 
weak—too weak |” 


CHAPTER XXIxX,. 
Aone in his own room Wilfred Gordon sat, 








« A man as might have been an angel if he 
hadn't started wrong. It was all Alice, curse 


watehing the stars. 
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The misery of a whole life seemed con- 
densed into those moments, where all the 
errors of a guilty past passed i im phantom pro- 
cession be: bim, searing ‘his brow, with 
heavy lines and drawing his handsome month 
into a tenee, straight line. 

The stars seemed to .baye grown cold and 
chilled bis soul, instead of sinking. there to 
bring peace and calm, ‘ 

Conseience was at work! That conscience 
that is the fire of perdition burning into the 
soul of the condemned—that. conscience that 
makes us in our: finite. way understand the 
infinity of hell. 

He saw within hie grasp that for which he 
had longed with a hope that was backed 
nga yet itthad tarned to gail upon his 
palute. 

He loved Eden recklessly, anette, 
& headlong, mad passsien that 
rapids below the falls. He cared | 
whatever for the danger in which he foun 
himee!f—that but added emggeen delighte— 
but he knew that some day she must discover 
all; he realised that the day must come when 
ube would believe his/ idolatzy .bad been alla 

lie, and he shuddered helplesaly: 

‘' What am [to do?" he groaned. + Give 
her up jost when happiness iai ‘within: my 
hands? How can I—howean 1? Yet I. know 
that, as I see her love growing, it will become: 
more bitter to me daily, until I go mad.or die. 
It is retribution—retribution for the hideous 
erzore of my past! I have lost Eden throngh 
sin. even asyAdam_ did. Bnt she shallnot 
softer. I—will—-enddtall. » Let me test omy 
lowe, and see how‘stfong itis: To:morrow-L 
will tell. her the tenth—the truth, thes roba 
me of every joy, every Hops; and then-then 


He sarose. “Every joint seemed stifiened as 
with age, and his hedrt ached with a dow, 
dni! psin, that was torture. 

His face was grey'under the starlight, aad 
marked by lines that mental anguish alone 
can bring. 

He was cold—ocold: from the stagnation of 
life blood and the moist misery that weighted 
bim down. 

He lifted his haggard eyes and gazed 


upward. 

** Back to ‘the old life!’ he mattered, 
bqasectgn “ Back to sin:and despair, and she 
might have loved me—she! might have: loved 
me! What is the use? Life was. made” for 
lave. Noone could worship her so madly ase 
I.) Why, therefore, should I give her up.fora 
rentiment? I will not—I will not! 1 will 
take her away—away to some tropical country,© 
where she will bloom under my love;o:Ghe 
need never know. © If she: should« discover, 
there ie always onerescurce-death. But nol 
Her life—her sweet, pure life—would 
bea wreck—a—— Ab, let me save her from 
that!” 

A violent shudder of abhorrense shook him. 
Everything that was manly and generous in 
bis nature arose in revolt. He stood pale and 
half-trembling, then noiselessty he turned: and 
without a sound entered Eden's reom, 

Afeirylamp, the candle burned nearly to 
the socket, flickered upon a table, and by ‘the 
dim light Gordon saw her. 

Taecovers were drawn across. her chest; 
while one band lay helplessly outside. ‘The 
long, dark lashes swept her pale cheek with 
curious contrast. She seemed: innocent’ and 
pure as a dreaming child. 

He drow nearer, his-squl in his eyes. 

The delicate lids lifted; -and:the dark oyes- 
looked straight into hie. own 

* You startled me; Wilfred,'’ she murmured, 
witha smile. I was dreaming.” 

“Of what?” 

Afairy story, Ithink.” 

‘°Of *Beanty and the Beast?!” 

‘Perhaps something like it, though I don’t’ 
think any one could ever calf ‘you beast; 
Babstitate a wicked-prince grown good, and 
you have it neares,” 

** Not good, Eden, Rawlafs: to Ehtsivan-Ecwate, 
for your sake.” 


| to the scaffold, 





“ T cannot forget that yous saved my. life, 
Wilfred,” 

‘Nor that I was the cause of the illness that 
very nearly took iti’ 

“You must not say that.’’ 

ieee pooner ee to tell yon, dear.’ 

if} } ” 

_ “Not , DOW —he-mornowe Oh, Eden, dar- 
ss Host Tt is. something «about your past, 

and I don’t withto. know it+indeed Ido not. 

I shall.remain with you im fuinre, ancing 

your danger, of res 3 Pers bat I don's 

wish to know more.tham I do already. Shall 

it +? “ 

“No. You tempt me almost beyond human 
endurance, but I will be: as generous as you. 
To-morrow you shall know all.” 

‘* And then?” 

“Then I shall say» farewell. to you for 
ever,” 

‘ Wilfred! ” 

“16 will be by -yonr -desige, not otherwise ; 
bot. you must. know—you must! I oan see 
what the end will be. ‘Eden, after to-night 
you will be removed from me: as far as the 
stars.from the earth, I feel. as if itewere: my 
last night of life, and to-morrow: Iwas 
Eden. will’ you':les me say 
farewell, to. you “before your toleration is 
ohanged again to loathing ? “ 

“'Dbat wilknever be.” 

“Ti know better than yon. 
Oan't. you see that my heart) is breaking? 


He 


Can't yon see that to morrow my life will. be | d 


ee effectually as theugh a bullet 
had pierced my-brain ?" 

“ You fri me!’ 

‘Tt is for your good.” : 

‘Then, «Wilfred, don't do: it: 1 shail be 
happy in ‘time—I shall indeed.’ 

‘Don’t! I should go mad while waiting. 
Eden, will you—willjou lée#me feel yourarms 
about my neck once, that I may have it: to 
remember ?”’ 

She lifted her bare arms, from which the 
sleeves of her night-dress’ had fallen, and Isid 
them abont hia neck, 

‘*E wish you wonld forget the past, as: am 
endeavouring to do, and:live in the fatare for 
the future alone, Wilfred,” she ecg ntly. 

4 pretty one—my pure —_— — 
I:dook in: your eyes I ae myself: 

a scoundrel, Ob, Edén, itisve bt bistery hard i 
My punishment is greater than I ean bear.” 

'“ Your self-inflicted punishment, Wilfred.” 

‘' Every word, every tender, noble word you 
speak stabs me to the heart afsesb. Ah; Eden, 
Heaven has not quiteforgotten me when it can 
giva me a moment filled with such rapture as 
this. IfI could but forget for one: short 
moment, I would be willing to.endure for ayes 
pans { all the punishment that Heaven could 
send.” 

“ Then forget; Wilfred, for my sake.” 

She lifted herself in his arms and laid her 
lips upon his. 

It was such as a child mi have’ bestowed 
in forgiveners a ® pau Playmate, but 
the hot blood rushed from Gordon’s heart ‘#6 
his head, ontit his brat? résled under the in- 

toxicaring inflaence:* ° 

Hig arms closed ‘more tightly about. her, and 
the warmth of inocalbiiiable ‘Iove throbb 
throtgh his veins with trip hammer force, 


“Ts is the ie of Heaven,” he muttered, 
hoarsely,. en ee paves Ww 
comes will you eh to thin walle f eld | 

oust arms, to,nightit Wag-as I migh 
e., held myowa child? My ict, mz lea 
ly @ 

His face waa buazied. for & moment in her 
throad, hn’ & loud pealof ihe doarrbell, stociled 


He lidted his head and sprang to the deat 
of her chamber. 

He seemed intuitively to mow: what was 
coming, and waited brea 

Té seemed to him hours: inetend ef atinates 
before ever-watchfal Catherine answered ‘the 
summons, bat «she: moment. the: door was 





opened he recognised the voice of Brooke, the. 
detective. 

“I want to see Wilfred Gordon,” he de- 
manded. 

** He is not here,’ the servant answered. 

“That is not true. He was seen at 
window upstairs an heur ago."’ 

* You are misteken.” 

“T have a warrant to search the hoare:. 
Stand aside, pleace!’’ 

The paper was flaante@ in the: piris fave, 
and before she could make any’ resistance: 
whatever, Brooks had entered the:hwil, olesely- 
followed by a policeman, Bertie Stwunton-and: 
Malcolm Carltov. 

— the gas in the hallGordon | rebogaised' 
them. 

It was av he feared. Every readtution! for 
good was forgotten. He determined “to keep 
Eden at the cost of his life. 

He sprang backward into. her room-and 
clesed the door, slipping # heavy iron bar in 
place across it, fastened the other door in & 
—— way, then with a pistol clasped in 

either hand he waited. 

Eden sat up in bed, her ayer brilliant with» 
a burning fire, 

“The front room !’:: exclaimed Brooks, 
hoarsely, and the noise of hurrying feet’ was 
heard. 


the: 


CHAPTER Xxx, 


Tue footsteps of the four men passing Bden’s 
In the calm that followed-she reacted from. 
the bed and laid her hand upon Gordon's arm, 
her face quivering with excitemens. 

**Go-and-lesveime:!’’ she gasped, “Think: 
of-your own safety?’ Quickt"”’ 

“I cannot!” he whispered, hoarsely. “D 
prefer death to leaving you. If the worse 
comes a bullet in-my own head: will end all.” 

“Then take me with you to someplace of 
we This agony of suspense will kill 


pra would moving you.” 

“No. My wrapper is there. Give. it to- 
me, ” 

Lent strength #hrough excitement,, Eden 
slipped from the bed, her nightdress falling. 
in gracefal folds, 

She threw the wrapper about her,. thrast 
her feet into slippers, and turned again to- 
Gordon, who ‘stood watching her almoxt 
ata idly. 

“I am ready |’ she whispered. 

He started violently. ~~ 

A heavy ‘hand was laid’ upen the: door lead 
ing to the front room, and the’ rancorous- 
voice of the policeman anne Dre the 
thick panels, dully,— E 

‘‘Open the door !"’ 

Gordon did not reply. ae 

Forvthe first time he was beginning to 
think; and was rapidly revolving a plan in. 
his: heads JIto was filled with greatest danger: 
for both, but in‘ it/lay their only hope: Still 
for her sake he hesitated. 
| Open the door, or I’shall brealrit open 1"” 
‘shouted the detective, 

“Phere -is not &. moment to : lote! he 
‘whi Eden, all unconssious that upon 


epered 
ed per other side of that door were love, honour 


Fora brief moment the nobility of Gordon's 
nature bubbled again throngh his selfishness; 
but only for 2 moment. His favowaw demon 
ce in its intensity of rezolation. 
ae%a-cat springs he reached ‘a 
‘simelf) decorated tafe in the room, and throw- 
‘open the ion door, took from: it several in- 
jetraments, which he thrastinto bis pockets, 
then drew-out # rope’ 

Ab the moment lhe fdatened it dcourely 40 
the back window ledgea heavy objeot wae 

+ the door. oF 

~hot even tremble in his 
were firmly’ oom pressed ; 
every nebedich body wae rigid as steel. 

"The/door shook violently, @id not: 
Eden ‘seemed uplifted) upon. excite 
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Her cheeka were flushed, her eyes brilliant, 
her limbs firm. 
Again. a heavy object waa brought down 


with.tremendous force upon the door. It split ; 


a bat the iron bar held it. Then the 
blows fell thick and fast. 

Gordon swung himself over the ledge, went 
down two ranges and waited, extending his 
arms to Eden. 

Ste crawled over, and with an arm upon 
either side of her, to prevent the possibility of 
a fall, they rapidly descended backward. 

The panel of the door gave way. 

One blow more and the centre piece fell. 
Waiting for nothing further, Herbert Staunton 
sprang over the iron bar 2nd into the room. 

An expression of intense disappointment 
marred the beauty of bis features. 

**‘ No& here!" he exclaimed haskily. 
room is empty !” 

With practised eye the detective glanced 
about him. He took note of the only remain- 
ing door being ‘barred from the inside, and 
instantly sprang to the window. 

There was no sign of life without. 

They looked at each other in utter con. 
fusion; then the detective unbarred the door 
and san, baby down the steps to. the base- 
ment, A tomb.like silence greeted him. 

The search continued, but without Malcolm 
or Bertie. . With bowed. head the former sat 
in a chair, abandoning hope. . 

The latter, however, was looking about hia 
for some evidenge of a presence—the recent, 
presence of the woman he loved. 

He raised. scarf froma chair. A sweet, 
subtle odour that he never could forget told 
him that it washers. He pressed it to his 
lips, and for a brief moment was blinded with 

ears, ' 

He turned away, atifling a weary sigh, and 
caw upon the table a small bit of paper falded. 
Mechanically he picked it up and opened it. 

* Dran Mas. Bavcez,” he read, ‘‘ won't you 
come to me for a little while? I am_alone. 
F Beoitedly he thrust the note into Malcolm's 

and. 

‘‘ Mrs, Bruce l”’ exclaimed Malcolm. ‘‘ Why 
it is the name of the man whe——” 

‘* There was no need to finish the sentence, 
for, looking up they saw Mrs, Bruce standing 
within the door. She wore a, wrapper of pale 
green silk, girdled at the waist witha chord 
of pink, her hair falling about her shoulders 
luxurionsly. 

“ Gentlemen, will yon explain your presence 
here?” she exclaimed, haughtily. 

“ Certainly, madam,” answered, Herbert, 
endeavouring to curb hisexcitement. ‘You 
are ae Bruee, are you not?” 

Tam.” 

‘“‘ We are looking for Wilfred Gordon. Will 
1 shave the kindness to, tell us where he 
is?’ 


wee are his rooms. He was here io- 
night,” 

** Will you tell us. who wrote that?” asked 
Malcolm faintly, handing her the scrap of 
paper, ; 

“Mrs. Gordon. I came np. just as she 
finished it,” answered Mrs. Bruce. 

‘* Mrs, Gordon!” 

“Yes, Eden—Mr. Gordon's wife. She has, 
been very ill, I don't understand this at all. 
Where is Mrs. Gordon?” 

“That is what we wish todiscover,” answered 
lierbert, hoarsely. ‘Who told yon she was 
Gordon's wife?” 

“She did, Her marriage certificate ia in 
that drawer.” _ 

With breathless eagerness Herbert tore open 
the drawer, There upon the top of a supply 
of writing paper wag a dainty, ornamented 
card, He picked it up. There was no miatake. 
The name was plain — ‘* Eden Carlton.” 
The certifieate was signed by a clergyman and 
witnesses, 


“ The 


red, A terrible giddiness had | and lovely girl. My revenge was fully acoom- 


The card fell from his hand, and Malcolm 
picked it up. One glance wes enough. 

His face assumed a greenish cast that was 
hideous. Hi sed upon the pretiy 
card, crushing i 

‘‘He shall pay for this with his life!" he 
hissed, 

‘Leave him to ma!" cried Herbert, his 
voice firm, steady and frightfal in its strained 
quiet. ‘Let me repay him, then I sball be 
ready to diemyself. A thousand devils would 
be less cruel than I. He shall reap as as he 
has sown. Wait!” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


A norexr in the hall aroused them. 

Glancing up they saw the burly policeman 
holding ® man firmly by the collar, bis hands 
handcoffed, and Brooks with another in the 
same condition. 

short shriek from Mrs. Bruce was drowned 
by a hoarse, growling oath from one of the 
men. 
| ‘* What has he done?” she gasped, pointing 
to a shrinking wretch before her. 
“ Why, this un was fonnd shovin’ ihe queer 
yesterday,” answered the policeman, incicat- 
ing the man he held, ‘ heeled it and 
escaped, but to-night, while looking for that 
thief, Gordon, we found these two with a bag 
fall of the qneer between 'em, a polishing it 
off. Thas,’ere man is one of the worst in the 
country. He wearsa wig, and is known as 
King Charles. Why, he's famous as a bunco 
steerer, but it was only a few, days ago that it 
was found ont that him and Mr. Bruce is the 
5ame.”’ 
Pale and erect ss a statue, Mrs. Bruce 
jistanes. her eyes fixed upon the man before 
er. 
‘‘Hogh,”. she. exclaimed, sternly, “is that } 
true?” 
He did not reply. 
She grew a shade pale, bui still never 
wavered, 
‘There is guilé written upon your face!” 
she. cried, bitterly. ‘' Yon have deceived me— 
miserably, cruelly.deceived me. What-have I 
ever done.te you that youshould humiliate me 
like this?” 
A eurions dogged expression glittered in the 
ote aan the point of ki + 

seemed upon point of speaking, ye 
wavered. His hands within the iron caffs 
were working spasmodically. 
“‘Oh! Hugh, what have you done?” Mra, 
Bruce continued. ‘I trusted you, and you 
have repaid me with neglect ‘and disgrace. I 
might have understood why I was kept a her- 
mit—why neither man nor woman crossed 
your threshold. It was because you were a 
thief, and——"’ 
Silence !"’ thundered the man, lifting his ; 
head with a sudden jerk, ‘‘Do you realise 
what your words are costing me, or don’t you 
care?" 
‘‘I don't care! What consideraiion have 
you shown me? :None!..My house has been 
made the rendezvous for thieves ; my wifehood 
a shame to me!"’ 
Hie flashed upon her, a. look that was fiend- 


sn, , 

“Why don’t you tell these men that you did 
not marry me of your.own accord, and let me 
finish the etory?” he sneered. 

‘Hush! I beseech you,” 

‘'Oh, you want to prevent the beloved name 
from being given tothe public,do you? Well, 
you can’t,” ! 

‘*Are you mad, Haugh?” cried the other 
braceleted man. 

“No. I simply want these gentlemen to 
know that I married. that woman, through 
revenge, She was engaged to a man who 
loved her madly. He.caused, my arrest at one 
time and very nearly ruined me, I deter. | 
mined to, haye my revenge, and I did, I went | 
to her with procf of his attachment to a young 








plished when I sent bimacopy of my marriage | 





rns agg 
seized him. 8 worst imaginings had never 
Pictured that...) ent 


certificate,’ ‘ i 


The pallor of Mrs, Bruce’s face had deep- 
ened until she was ghastly. Her eyes barned, 
and seemed black as night contrasted with the 
whiteness of her skin. 

‘Yes, I trusted you! she cried, hoareely, 
every nerve tense andrigid, ‘I believed what 
you said, and what the girl herself said. Teil 
me, Hugh, and I will forgive you all the rest— 
tell me that it was neta lie!” 

‘You are anxious to believe it, then? I 
regret that I cannot’ gratify you. The story 
we untrue. I paid the girl to say what she 

r 48? 

' Hagh !” 

The exclamation was a faint scream, but 
the brute only langhed scornfally at her 
misery, 

‘+ He didn’t die of grief,’’ continued Bruce, 
mockingly, ‘‘as I hoped he wouid. He was 
uncomplimentary to you, my dear, in his 
sudden recovery. At firat he drooped and 
pined, but a fresh face arose on his horizon, 
end he—forgot you. Ha, ha! Ungallant of 
him, wasn’t it?” 

‘* Were all the vile things yoa told me of 
false as that?” panted Mra, Bruce, ber hands 
clasped upon her bosom. 

‘* All—_yes, You cee, itwas easy enough. I 
can’é tell you what a disappointment it was to 
me when he did not do the heartbroken act 
and die. I did not care to risk the hemp 
rope by killing him with my own hand.” 

** Coward!” i 

‘*Yea. Itis very kind of you not to put it 
stronger.” 

** All the vileness in the language condensed 


; could not express my contempt of you. You 
| think I do not know how to avenge myselt? 


Listen! To-night, when this noise aroused 
me, I had just found the proofa of all your 
crimes. I had not had time to read, but I 
know where they are, and——.”’ 

With a low, hoarse growl, Bruce shook the 
loosened grip of the detective from his 
shoulder, and seized the woman by the throat. 
But for the confinement of his hands he mizhi 
have billed her before the detective and Stacn- 
ton together could unclasp the steel-like fingers 
from her throat. 

She staggered back weakly, and Malcolm 
caught her. 

Brace stood Jike a demon. 

‘‘Did you discover, in your endeavour to 
find evidence to convict me, that you are not 
my wife?” he hissed, 

Mrs. Bruce was erect in @ moment, a dark 
flush overspreading her cheeks. 

“That is false!’ she cried, her hands 
clasped tightly. ‘Yon are saying that for 
some infernal purpose that will destroy me.” 

‘ Take your certificate and discover if any 
such clergyman exists. Find if any entry of 
it is in the marriage records. Do you thivk 
my revenge upon Walter Marchmont was no 
greater than to make you my legal wife! 
Bah!” 

If be desired revenge upon her, it was fuil 
and complete. 

She was like a lily, crushed and bruised, 
that bas fallen under a blow from avheavy 
cane. 

Life, joy, hope, were killed with one hideous 
thrust. 

She sat down and dropped her heat witha 
groan. 

‘‘ Don’t despair,” Bertie whispered. ‘If he 
has jied throughoni in other things to yon may 
not he be speaking falsely now? Take heart! 
Even if it be true; the man or woman who 
would blame you would not deserve the name. 
Will you take my hand se that of a sincere 
friend ?” 

“Yes, do go,” sneered Bruce, “You and 
his wife will make a magnificent pair to draw 
to when he finds her.” 

Staunton turned fiercely; his fist clenched 
for a tremendous blow, but cavght himeelf in 

time. 

“ Your handenffs~ protect you!” he ex. 
claimed, densely. ‘ Bat for them I do not 
donb but that I should have killed you.” 

‘Thanks, It may be well to have them 
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with me all the time. It must be pleasant to 
have one’s wife run away. Why, she was 
right here in this room, and a second before 
the policeman entered the room where Chris 
and I were, Gordon passed through with her 
in hisarms. She was clinging about his neck, 
and urging him to ter speed.” 

Bertie flashed dully. 

“Why do you not take him away?” de- 
manded Malcolm of the policeman. “Go! 
We will await your return here.” 

** Be sure you comfort my wife for her liege 
lord’s absence!” exclaimed Bruce,. contemp- 
tuously, “ By-the-way, Carlton, will you 
make some explanation for me on ’Change to- 
morrow? Oh, I forgot! You will be looking 
tor your sister !"’ 

The remainder of his words were stifled by 
® wrench from the officer that nearly broke 
nis prisoner's neck. 

‘Good-bye, Hilda!” he cried, as they led 
him away. “Perhaps you can persuade 
Marchmont to take you back, as the woman | 
he fell in love with was Staunton's wife. I | 
wish you joy in catching Gordon and his 
inamorata,” 

The mocking voice waa drowned by the! 
opening and closing of the front door. Bruce, 
bad passed from his wife’s life, but the 
shadow was of inerasible blackness. 

It seemed as though the earth had opened 
and engulfed Gordon and Eden. There was 
absolutely no sign of them anywhere, and, 
while every nook and crevice in the houee had 
been searched nothing was discovered. 

“I wish there was something that we could | 
do for you,” said Malcolm to Mr. Bruce, at- 
parting. 

‘You are very kind,” she replied, dully ; 
‘* but my life is dead. There is nothing to do 
now.” 

** You must not feel so. Many women have 
been the dupes of scoundrels. No right- 
minded man would ever censure you for "| 








misfortune.” 

“You don’t understand,” she cried, bitterly. 
‘I set myself up as a judge. I would even 
condescend no explanation, but wrote March- 
mont a cold, cruel letior, that must have made 
him despise me, I know now, when it is too 
late, that I loved him always, and that the’ 
bitterness in my heart was not hatred, but a| 
love wounded, but immortal.” 

** And he loved you?” { 

‘*Not to believe that would destroy every 
memory even of sweetness that ever sunned 
my existence. It will bea remembrance upon 
which I shall live.” 

“If he ever loved he will forgive all! ” cried 
Bertie, huskily. 

“Do you think I could ask it—I, who have | 
30 sinned against him? Could I ask him to 
receive an outcast into his home and heart? 
Never! Youare very good, both of you, but 
the greatest kindness you can show me is to 
leave me alone with my sorrow, with the wreck 
of my life.” 

And they went. It was no time to offer 
either sympathy or condolence, and they knew 
it. They left her there in Eden’s room, clos- 
ing the door upon her. 


| worship of you, my soul’s idol.” 


He pretended to be a the lap-robe 
| that she might not discover how he trembled. 


“The 
“‘ Jim will drive. You'd better hurry.’ 

Catherine nodded, and led Gordon and Eden 
noigelesaly through the basement to the 
front gate, which stood ready 

She pointed silently, and through it Gordon 
vanished, while Catherine and her friend 
watched from a side window. 

The carriage door was closed quietly and 
the vehicle driven away quickly, the clash of 
the horses’ feet upon the cobblestones sound- | 
ing like the clash of artillery in the silence of 
the night. 

“W are we going? ” asked Eden, when 
she had recovered breath. 

‘I don't know,” he answered, drawing her 
closer to him for warmth, and wrapping the 
wo about her. “Iam trusting to Jim. 

e are safe enough now.” 

* You are quite sure?" 

“Certain! Eden, why were 7 80 much 
interested in my fate? Why did you not re- 
main where you were, and let me take the - 
consequences of my sin?” | 

“IT could not. Could I so soon forget what | 
you have done forme? Ah, Wilfred, there is 
much to be forgiven him who loves not wisel, 
but too well. I am to abandon my t | 
to the one thought of loving you and forget- | 
ting your faults.” | 


“Eden, my own! My gratitade, my ini 








love makes me tongue-tied. I cansay no 
—nothing. Heart and soul seem bursting. 
repentance even is swallowed up in my mad | 


She smiled, put up her hand, and laid her 
palm upon his cheek. 

T believe we she whispered. 

He shi , 

“ Sappose,” he said, hoarsely, ‘‘that had 
been your brother —and Bertie Staunton 
searching for you to-night. Would you have 
gone with them, Eden?” 

She hesitated a moment. 

‘‘ Why do you ask me that?’ she asked, 
painfully strangling a sob. ‘ You know how 
impossible that is.” 

“But suppose it were true—sappose I had 
deceived you—what then, Eden?’ 

“ It you deceived me now I should despise 
you.’ 


His whole nature seemed shaken at her answer. 
She would love him some time. He felt it, he 
knewit. He had risked so much that he would 
go on now to the death. 


(To be continued.) 





FIRES UNSEEN. 
—:0:— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


On the morning following the ball, when the 
rest of the household assembled at breakfast, 
Romola did not appear. 





Tae candle in the fairy-lamp flared up with | 


a loud splatter and went out, leaving her in 
darkness ; but she did not seem conscious of it. 
She was alone with her dead—Hope and 
Happiness ! 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


Wuen Gordon reached the ground below the 
window, & light, nervocs hand was laid upon 
hisarm. By the light of the stars he reoog- 
nized Catherine. 

“Come this way,” she whispered. 

Unquestioningly he followed, holding Eden 
closely, and protecting her strength as much 
as possible. 

Torough an improvised gate in the rear 
fence Catherine led him, and he found himself 
in the yard leading into the next street. A 
woman emerged from the shadow of the house 
and siealthily approached Catherine. 


“She does not dare to meet me,” said 
, Churchill to himself; and then Mrs. Aling- 
ham remarked aloud,— 

**Romola will not come down. The child 
is unaccustomed to so much excitement. She 
was very white when she came in last night, 
and I told her maid not to call her,” 


The breakfast dragged h, little 
eaten and less said. Mrs. ham’s face 
was whiter and more than usual, 


She had received a letter from the family 
lawyer, saying that Valentine Eyre and his 
wife would return to England within the next 
fortnight, and desiring , Mrs. Alingham, 
to be at Chevenage Court with Romola to 
welcome home the new-comers. 

In the midst of her own overwhelming grief 
and anxiety Mrs. Alingham did not see that 
Churchill Penance looked and spoke with the 
air of a man who had received some terrible 
blow; and when breakfast was over she took 


; Churchill, in the same cold, firm 
| “Trae,” he added, “ Romola told me she 











carriage is ready,” she whispered. him aside and placed the lawyer's letter in 


his hands, 

“You will remember your promise now?" 
she said, anxiously. ‘‘ You will not desert us 
in this hour, for I have a prevision of coming 
evil, and—and Peg are my only friend ?” 

you fear, Mrs, Alingham?” 


asked : 
**T do not know,” she replied, tactily. ‘ All 
is vague to me, but one thing is certain. I 
shall be sent away from the children, and 
then Heaven knows how they may be 


bear gh 

a Alingham,” said Churohill, gravely 
and firmly, “I must break that promise 
which I made to you, I cannot remain here to 
meet Valentine Eyre, or marry his daughter. 
I can give you no explanation of this change, 
except this, that I now see it cannot be. I 
meditated a sin which Heaven will not 


permit,” 
For a few moments Mrs. 

8 with grief and . Bhe thought 
hurchill Penance was a false, weak man, 


who had lightly forsworn himself. For what 
wron d her darling, her pure Romola 
have to bring this wofal change about? 

“Do you think that, however Valentine 
Eyre may have been, that his innocent child 
is unworthy of you?” 

‘That is beside the question,” replied 
Churchill, haughtily. Then, as his face grew 
deathly pale, added, in a broken tone, 
** Bat I will tell you this, Mrs. a 
Romola never loved me, and we are better 
apart.” 

“You are mistaken,” cried the woman, 
piteously. ' 

“T was mistaken, I am not now,” replied 
tones. 


loved me, but it was only a childish fancy, 
and we are better apart.” 

“Then you will not stay?" 

“TI cannot stay. Please do not press me 
any more on this subject. You have been 
very kind to me, Mrs. Alingham, and in any 
other way I would gladly serve you. But this 
is impossible.” 

‘* You will not leave at once?” asked Mrs. 
Alingham, who cherished a wild hope that 
this might be some foolish lover's quarrel 
which would be made up before the sun set. 

“I do not} know,” replied Churchill, who 
had an idea of going away without sa 
good-bye to anyone, and leaving his t 
to follow him. “My plans are vague and 
uncertain,” he nage se a ae I see my 
mother approaching. Pray do not say a word 
of this to her,” and then Churchill turned 
away and went out-of-doors into the glorious 
sunshine, which seemed to mock the sick 
heart which he carried in his bosom. 

He lit a cigar and smoked it as he strolled 
through the park. And anyone meeting him 
would have suspected nothing, for except that 
it was white and rigid, his face bore no trace 
of the storm of grief and shame which had 
convulsed ita few short hours ago, antil he 


came to a certain spot in the ; and here 
he turned away, and his hands went up for a 
moment to his face. 

‘Good heavens!” he cried. ‘ How lon 


it takes a man to learn everything! Bat 
think I kaow my last lesson, and yet I can 
scarcely dare to believe it,” he thought, 
bitterly. ‘‘I could have sworn to her love 
for me, and her perfect truth. And unless 
she was hardened in A scm ist Aa t Ra 
man wae in Wes ry while people thoug @ 
was abroad, what time, what opportunity 
could she have had for the meetings of which 
I heard them speak last i$?” 

Until this moment Churchill’s brain had 
been too stunned for one clear thought. But 
now, a8 he stood there on the spot where he 
had a few weeks ago told his love, he suddenly 
remembered that the change in Romola’s 
manner had begun from the day which he 
read in the newspapers of his kinsman’s 


return. 
He recalled the fact of Romola’s early walk 
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in the park, her agi' 

looks, and loss of appetite at breakfast. 

very words she had uttered afterwards came 
to him, and all seemed clear as daylight. 

To his disturbed, jealous mind, this was the 

only conclusion to be drawn from the whole 

thin 


itation in the hall, her 4 


That at some time or other in her life 
Romola had entered into some clandestine 
love affair with Egerton St. George, most 
likely not dreaming of who or what he was; 
and then, on his return as Marquis of East- 
shire, the two had arranged a meeting which 
had taken meee in the early morning at 
Lockesly H 

«I should goon, no doubt, have received my 
dismigsal,” thought Churchill, who had for- 
a’s love and tenderness to 

im. He only remembered her changed 
manner within the last few weeks, and how 
she had trembled in the ball-room when the 
Marquis had come up. He remembered, too, 
his former bad experiences of women; and, 
bringing them all to weigh in the balance 
against poor Romola, he went on his way to 
the nearest country station, where he took a 
ticket for Charing Cross, London, with every 
intention of quitting England for the rest of his 
life. To Romola he was determined he would 
not write one line, but he would write to his 
mother, bidding her farewell for a short time, 
and telling her that the fever of travel had 
seized him again. 

He carried out his intention of writing to 
his mother ; but by the time the letter arrived 
at Lockesly Hall, Romola was struggling in 
the grasp of a brain fever, from which there 
seemed scarcely ® hope that she would 
recover. 

Mrs. Alingham never left her darling’s side 
night or day ; and Mrs. Penance forgave the 

saw her lying now like a storm- 


girl, when 
‘beaten flower, all white and still, upon her bed, | speaker 


now struggling so fiercely that it took more 
than one pair of strong arms to hold her down, 
and orying piteously that Churchill had never 
loved her, he had taken her heart and broken 
it for pastime. He had never told her that 
he loved her, or asked her to be his wife; but 
he had cruelly, for sport, or pure malignity, 
wrung the confession of her love from her, 
for in the dreadful hours which followed their 
return from the ball this was the one bitter 
conclusion to which poor Romola had been 
able to come, It broke her heart to think her 
lover was false, for she loved him as fondly 
and truly as ever. But she had nothing else 
to think of, for it never entered her head that 
Churchill had overheard and misunderstood 
her conversation with the Marquis. 

If she had known, and Churchill and she 
had met once more, all would have been well; 
for, angry as he wae, the lover must have 
believed words as they would have come 
from Romola’s lips, even against the hearing 
of his own ears. 

The news of Romola’s illness travelled 
swiftly to Stainslangh Castle, where the 
Marquis was staying, and every day a horse 
and rider was to be seen at the entrance-gate 
of Lockesly Hall; and the lodge-keeper reaped 
a. golden harvest for her daily report and 
unvarying regrets that sweet Miss Romola 
was no better. 

Sometimes the Marquis would ride twice in 
the day to Lockesly Hall, and there were times 
when he roused up the lodge-keeper’s wife at 
midnight ; but at no hour would he ride up to 
the house, lest the sound of his horse's feet on 
the gravel shonld disturb the sick girl, who, 
alas! was unconscious of all but the wild 
fancies of her own fevered brain. 

Before the ball, of which she had been the 
belle, Romola’s illness might have come and 
passed without notice from the outer world ; 
but now it caused universal consternation and 
even grief, for many had fallen in love at first 
sight with the beautiful girl. They coald not 
understand why she had so suddenly been 
stricken, But nowhere did the illness cause 
greater excitement than at Stainslaugh Castle. 
The Duchees was really disconcerted, for she 





had not only conceived something of an affeo- 
tion for the girl, but she was determined to 
take up one whose social success was already 


At first, except to Ethel, who held the key- 
note, all was vague surmise and conjecture as 
to the cause of the illness. But when it 
became known that Churchill Penance had 
taken a sudden departure from Lockesly Hall 
the mystery was solved, and conclusions were 
speedily come to, deductions drawn, and com- 
ments Me made. Then Churchill's old sins 
were brought up against him ; and the Duchess, 
who felt really sorry for Romola, lost no 
opportunity of denouncing Churchill Penance 
in terms which the Marquis translated into 
such plain words as unmitigated scoundrel, and 
many stronger epithets. 

He exclaimed, one day, in a fiercer outbreak 
of indignation than usual, that he would set 
out and not rest until he had unearthed 
Churchill Penance from his cowardly hiding 

lace, and given him the punishment he 

leserved ; when, under pretence of defending 
the absent, and therefore earning for herself 
the reputation of being generous, Ethel Drood 
took this opportunity to cast another stone at 
her rival. 

“You talk said she, snecringly to the 
Marquis, ‘‘as if you were a knight of old, whose 
mission it was to ride abroad redressing 
human wrongs; and, of course, it is very noble 
and admirable of you; but in this instance 
your chivalry is a little mistaken. I cannot 
but say that Mr. Penance did quite right.” 

“Did right !’’ exclaimed the Marquis, hotly, 
“to engage himself to a young innocent girl 
and then leave her without any excuse? On! 
Miss Drood! if Miss Romola De Nunaz were 
not as pure and beautifal as the dawn I 
would still wonder at you.” 

Ethel was taken aback for a moment, the 
was so evidently in earnest; but she 
persevered in her charge, and, resuming her 
sneering manner, said with a meaning look,— 

“I do not think it was either pure or 
beautifal in Miss De Nunaz to be engaged to 
one man and carrying on an intrigue at the 
same time with another; but if all accounts 
are true, Mr. Penance might have known 
better than to trust a Spaniard!” 

‘* Whatdo you mean, Miss Drood?” exclaimed 
the Marquis, furiously, forgetting, in his in- 
dignation, the respect which was due to his 
hearer as ® woman and then with livid face 
he wenton. ‘“ How dare you speak of an in- 
trigue in connection with Miss De Nunaz?”’ 

‘Tam making him smart,” thought Ethel, 
as she saw the flaming eyes and quivering 
lips before her ; then, smiling a slow languid of 
much meaning, she drooped her lids, which 
was ® way with her when she very much 
wished to provoke anybody ; and, having pre- 
served an irritating silence for a few moments, 
she said, haughtily,— 

‘‘ You forgot yourself very much indeed. 
However, 1 suppose I ought to have sub- 
stituted that objectionable word with the 
milder term of love affair ; but I like to call 
things by their proper names, and you know 
as well as I do that Romola De Nunaz be- 
haved shamefully to Churchill Penance.” 

‘*I know nothing of the kind,’’ retorted the 
Marquis, who was almost too astonished for 
words. 

‘* How brazen he is!” thought Ethel; but 
aloud she said, scornfally,— 

‘‘No doubt you saw nothing shameful in 
her conduct; but 1 think she showed herself 
utterly falee and unscrupulous when she 
allowed you to be introduced to her asa 
stranger when, by her own confession, which 
Mr. Penance and I accidentally overheard, she 
had been meeting you as a lover!” 

‘‘ Damnation!” 

The one word broke like a pistol shot from 
the Margnis's lips; and when the echoes of 
it ceased no other word or sound broke the 
silence, which was of that heavy, deathly 
kind which makes one fear to look lest a 
sword should be seen descending. A nervous 
terror of her companion seized Ethel. She 





looked at his stricken face and starting eyes, 
and her guilty conscience made her fear that 
he would do her some terrible injury. She 
longed to scream out or move, but felt power- 
less to do so, and the longer she looked at the 
Marquis's face the more fixed hers became. 
She felt convinced that he was subjecting 
her to some sort of mesmerism, that he might 
beable to wreak fall vengeance on her ; bat, in 
truth, the Marquis neither saw nor heeded 
her. All his thoughts were with the unhappy, 
beautifal girl whom he had so unwittingly 
ruined. 

‘‘Oh, Heaven!” he exclaimed at last, and 
hot, bitter tears broke from his eyes, and 
ran down his face, until even Ethel could 
have oried for pity of him. ‘Oh, Heaven!” 
he repeated, ‘‘ what have I done? How shall 
I undo it? I saw her once by accident. I 
swear it! It was almost the first morning of 
my return to England. I had wandered 
close to the park at Lockesly Hall, and got 
bitten by adog. Shecame by and bound up 
my hand. She looked and spoke like an angel, 
and I felt purified by her very presence. 

‘‘T feared the dog who had bitten me was 
mad, though I would not frighten her by 
saying so; and, trembling for her safety, I 
entreated that she would allow me to see her 
through the Park. She consented after somo 
protest against the trouble for me, and I 
walked by her side until we came in sight of 
the house. 

“Then,” continued the Margnis with 
@ piteous break in his voice, ‘she thanked 
me and held out her hand, and, in a momens 
of madness, I dared to raise it to my lips!— 
I who was not worthy to breathe the air 
with her. And, angry with me for my pre- 
sumption, and yet too kind to show her 
anger by more-than a look, too innocent to 
think that there was evil in my act, she 
hurried away without another word, and I 
never saw her again until the night of the 
ball, when, not knowing that she was engaged, 
I sought her to beg pardon for my presump- 
tion. Oh, Miss Drood!" here the Marquis 
sank down and hid his face in his hands, 
“T have heard that men's sins always find 
them out, but until I saw Romola I did not 
believe it, I have spent a sinful life, and this 
is my punishment; but there is no justice in 
Heaven if the innocent one is allowed to suffer 
for me!”’ 

The two remained silent and motionless 
after this, until, suddenly, Ethel Drood roe 
and came to her companion’s side. 

‘‘ Marquis,” she said, ‘‘you blame yonur- 
self too much. I¢ will all come right; for if it 
be true that sin is always punished, it must be 
equally true that innocence never fails to 
triumph; but Iam very sorry for you,” she 
went on with emotion, ‘‘ and for Romola too! 
If I had dreamed of the trath-I would have 
done all I could to prevent Mr, Penance from 
going away!” 

‘* You might have pleaded with him, even 
in your ignorance,” cried the Marqnis, stang 
to fresh anger, and Ethel made no reply. 

For the first time in her life she began to 
see what unlovely companions and false 
friends selfishness and treachery were, and in 
her heart she was utterly ashamed of her- 


f, 

Bat the Marquis did not remain long in- 
active. His first thought was to seek for 
Charchill Penance. and explain all, And hoping 
to find some clue to the absent lover, he set 
out at once for Lockesly Hall, spurring his 
horse along the road in a way that the poor 
animal coyld never have forgotten. 

On arriving at his destination the Marquis 
heard two pieces of news, one of which almost 
caused him to fall from his saddle for 
excess of joy. This was, that the crisis in the 
fever was passed ; and after several hours of 
calm, natural sleep, Romola, though almost 
lifeless, had been pronounced out of danger ; 
but the second piece of news was very dis- 
appointing, 

The Marquis learned from the man who 
had opened the door that Mrs. Penance had 
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gone away, and an imperious telegram had 
that morning sammoned Mrs. Alingham to 
Chavensge Court; and as no one at Lockesly 
Hall could put him on the right track for 
Mrs. Penance or ber son, the Marquis thought 
that nothing remained for him bat to follow 
Mrs. Alingham. But before setting out once 
more the Marquis begged to vee Romola's 
nurse, and this personage was instructed with. 
out loss of time te cheer her patient with 
theee words : 

‘‘Mr. Penance loves you etill, and he is not 
to blame for what happened! Now you muss 
be a good child, and get well to meet your 
lover! For one who would do anything for 
you is gone to bring him back !"’ 

Avod when Romola heard these words she 
thought her fevered dreams had come back 
again; but still they made her very happy. 





CHAPTER XIX, 


Torre had been no excitement at the 
‘“* Hovel Madeiina’' in Fiorence, where, one day, 
twelve years ago, it was discovered that in one 
of the rooms a man lay wounded to death. 

Cbarchiil Penance would not have wondered 
at the little notice which the noise of his 
revolver attracted if he could have witnessed 
the scene which took place at the “hotel while 
be was flying from Florence, 

The keeper of the hotel crept upstairs and 
softiy entered the room, which be had good 
reason to hope was the chamber of death, 
because dead men tell no tales ; and the worthy 
Giacomo feared uvpleasant results for him. 
self should the Englishman recover and seek 
an interview with the Countess’ Czarvas, for 
Giacomo was in the uncomfortable position of 
one who stands between two fires, and knows it 
is ® choice between one and tbe other. 

This honest landlord was in the pay of two 
persons, who were cach trying to outwit the 
otber, 

Tne Englishman, who called himself Valen- 
tine Eyre, had arranged with Giacomo that 
he, Valentine Eyre, was to be allowed toshoot 
his enemy there that day without interrup-. 
tion, and afterwards the body was to be dis- 
poeed of in the best manner possible, 

Giacomo had faitbfally agreed to all this. 
The Englishman need not fear. A bad epidemic 
should at once break out in his hotel, and 
guests and servants alike would fly for their 
livee. 

Of course it would be a loss, bué Monsieur’s 
ready money and his promises were supposed 
to make it good. 

And then Giacomo had gone to the Coun- 
tess Czarvas, who also had made arrange. 
ments with the honest landlord, by meansof a 
handsome sum and generous promises, that 
an Englishman should be allowed to arrive at 
the “ Hotel Madelina ”’ at a certain hour, and 
‘pass up the stairs unquestioned, and having 
shot the man who called himself Valentine 
Eyre, should be sesisted to make his escape 
with all possible speed. 

Perbaps the Countess bad her own further 
arrangements for the reward of the assassin, 
as she bad no doubt Charchili Penance would 
be, but she did not confide them to Giacomo, 
nor did that trusty villain seek to know more 
than he was told. 

Valentine Eyre had paid him well, but the 
Countess had paid him better, and made the 
most ;generous promises, and so Giacomo 
determined to serve her. 

Therefore, while Churchill Penance, an 
assasein in all bat the actual deed, was flying 
from Fiorence to remorse and fear, Giacomo 
bent over the victim and discoversd that he 
was only badly wounded, not dead. 

The landlord might, however, have oon- 
trived that the wound should be mortal but 
for a timely occurrence, which was, no doubt, 
the interposition of Providence, that spared 
Hermann Eyre for a chance of better things, 

The Italian was interrupted in his villain- 
ous task of rifling his victim’s pookets, and 











then a blow from behind stayed his murder- | 
ous hand. : 

The arm which had felled the ruffian was 
that of Valentine Eyre’s faithfal servant, who 
had kept his vow of not léaving Rio San 
Vogez until he should discover what bad 
become of his master, 

He bad waited in vain for several weeks, 
then Hermann appeared as Valentine Eyre 
with a tramped-up tale to account for his 
absence, and with all his shrewdness the cer- 
vant was completely deceived by the extra- 
ordinary resemblance between the two 
brothers. 

With Martin suspecting nothing and faith- 
ful to the death, it was all plain sailing with 
Hermann, who, within a short time knew 
every detail of Valentine’s past life, and much 
of Zitella’s. : 

There was only one subject on which the 
two were not confiding, and that was Churchill 
Penance, for whom Martin entertained an 
affection which not even loyalty to his master 
could shake ; bat Hermann was careful not to 
let the servant suspect that for that encounter 
in the market-place he 6wed Churchill Pen- 
ance a deadly grudge, which he would not rest 
until he had fully paid. : 

Together Hermann and Martin had gone 
on the track of Zitella, and here the servant 
proved a valuable ally, for he was well versed 
in the ways of foreign lands, and could speak 
as much of their languages and as many as 
were necessary with surprising skill, a fact 
which pg bim from finding out the 
fraud of which he was the victim, for Her- 
mann talked with his servant in Spanish or 
Englieh alone, and left him all the business 
arrangements as they went along. 

Valence’s untiring energy in the search was 
further accentuated by his hatred for Zitella. 
He considered her his master’s évil angel, and 
would have rejoiced could he sée her put to 
death for her sins. 

And Hermann was carefal to conceal the 
fact that his object was not the déstruction of 
this beantifal, wicked worian, for, in spite of 
her crimes and her heartless falséhoods, he 
loved her as madly as when they had been be- 
trothed among the forests in Castile; and he 
was more savagely determined than ever to 
make her his wife. 

At last, in Florence, they had unearthed 
Zitella. Had she dreamed of Martin's pur- 
suit another name than Czarvas would have 
been hers; but it was unknown to Hermann. 
That was all she cared for, as she thought there 
was now nothing more to- be feared from 
Valentine Eyre. 

But at the name of the Countess Czarvas 
Martin had pricked his ears like a war-horee, 
And having reached his quarry at last, Her- 
mann debated on the surest way of making it 
his own; but his first step was to assure the 
servant that there must be no open attack on 
the Countess. He had a deadlier means of 
punishment, he said, and Martin must leave 
all to him. 

So, when Hermann Iay on the floor in the 
hotel done almost to death, as Martin be- 
lieved, by the machinations of that shameless 
adventurese, as he called Zitella, the faithfal 
servant remembered his master’s injanc- 
tions, and resolved t0 make no move until 
his’ master was well again; but he blessed 
himself inwardly when he remembered that 
if he had not suspected something and hidden 
in the hotel he would have been at that 
moment on his way to Rome, whither Her- 
mann had despatched him to buy some 
pictures. 

Not leaving his master’s side for the space 
of time in which one draws s breath Martin 
sent for a doctor, whose skill and diecretion 
he could trust, and between them Hermann 
was restored to life, and complimented the 
servant on his wisdom and fidelity. But soon 
pees pm of the pe Czarvat’s 
infamy nm mysteriously spread through 
Florence Hermann found ness for his 
faithful servant in a distant land, and when 





Martin had returned to Florence from the 


frivolous tiissioh bn which he had Been sent, 
} wat no. trace of ‘either Hermann or 
Zitella to be found; and ‘though he made 
then inquiries He could hear nothing’ of 


@ Hotel Madelina had also passed into 
other bands than thore of the respeotable 
Giacomo who bad effaced himself somehow, 

It was then that a fitfal suepicion of frand 
first began to disturb the mind of Martin ; but 
for a long time it remained but a miere 
suspicion, and one for which he conld give no 
re h ths passed 

t grew stronger, however, as months 

by—so.strong that he wrote home to England 
for news of his master; but Valentine Eyre 
had not been heard of at Chevenage Court. 
And when this reply reached him, though he 
knew not why it should be so, the smoulder- 
ing fires of Martin’s fears and suspicions 
broke into a fiame, and ‘by his own faithful 
‘pool he swore that he would never again set 
foot._on English soil until he had found his 
master. 

By some strange force of attraction Martin 
was impelled to Rio San Vogez. 

* a 


It was Hermann, who, not loudly or 
ly, but with cautions whispers and 
well-planted stings, had made the Countess 
Czarvas infamous in the sight of once 
adoring Florence, and what he had worked for 
and waited for had come at last. 

Zitela, reviled and scorned by yesterday's 
slaves, had bowed to necessity, and turned as a 
last resource to the man who had ruined her, 
ana whom she hated with deadly hatred, and 
Hermann’s triamph was completes. — 

He had wanted no revenge, but to win her, 
and having won her he cared not for ner hate, 
Perhaps his fierce, wild nature made him love 
her all the more for the knowledge that she 
was as an eagle taken by guile in a fowler’s 


net. 

So they had left Florence, and wandered 
like Arabs over the face of the world until, 
after twelve years, Zitella was seized by a 
sudden desire to revisit England. And now 
they were at Chevenage Court, welcomed and 
honoured, outwardly at least, as the rightfal 
masterand mistress by all the scrvants, and 
suspected by none, 

lhe long-neglected tenantry were glad to 
know that the lord of the soil on which they 
lived was amongst them once mote; for, 
though thoughtless, they remembered the heir 
as & young man, kind-hearted and generous, 
and now, if not greatly changed, he would, they 
thought, give ear to their grievances ; but 
they were afraid to hope for too much, for, as 
they said, Valentine Eyre was a rover born, 
and most likely he would be off again by the 
end of a month. 

A prophesy which was likely to be fulfilled, 
for Mrs. Eyre was not favourably disposed to 
the English, and for the first two or three days 
she grambled incessantly at everything in 
or about the honse of Chevenage Court, in 
which many a fair and highbred woman had 
been proud to reign as mistress and queen. 

The grey skies outside, the gloomy réoms 
within, devoid of all brilliant colour and light ; 
the sombre hangings of faded crimson, the 
ghostly passages and galleries of dead and 


me Eyres. 

oo Bab 1 They gave her the shudders!” 
oried Zitella, peeviebly. 

“14 was like being in a vault. Let 
her go back to her birth land—her sunny 
Spain, or to Ttaly. She must goat once. She 
would have the doles were she to remain 
here." 

So the cry went on, until Hermann was 
wearied, and as a vent for his feelings became 
forionsly angry with Mrs. Alingham for dis- 
regarding theorders which she bad received 
from the family lawyer, and so a telegram was 
despatched, summoning the governess to 
Chevenage Céurt. 

It was an event for which Mrs. Alingham 
must have been prepared. Yet what agonies 
she underwent when the mesesge reached her 
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Heaven only knew; but Romola was out of 
danger, and so there was no sufficient excuse 
for disregarding the telegram, and Mrs, Aling- 
ham went like a martyr to the stake, feeling 
the fire already in her soul. 

It was late in the afternoon when Mra 
Alingham entered Chevenage Court, and 
looked on the face of its master ; and in that 
look her heart told her that something beyond 
all the@vil she had ever dreaded or dreamed 
of waa ®¥o come to pasa. 

mot-know then why there was no 
agonised rushing out of her innermost being— 








why no ory struggled for utterance in the sight 
of Anata who had been het one though 
her one prayer, through nineteen long ye 
AH the => )Chevenage Court this 
the ory of heart: 


The children are dear, but he ig dearer! 
And now that she stood in his presence, her 
words were reversed. She looked without pain 
athim, without shame at the insolent woman 
who satin her rightfal place, anddid not 


to greet’her. 

‘“ Mrs. “said Hermann, and the 
other bowed, “‘I expected to see you here 
with your charge on our arrival,” he went on, 
in tomes that wee meant to convey to the 
hearer. sense of his superiority. ‘Did you 
not reeeive my instractions through the family 





lawyer?” 

Mrs. Alingham’s lips tigittemed ae she made 
reply,— 

ny certainly reezived your imstractions, Mr. 
ax but ee not leave my your 

Alimgham was stang into the last few 

Ee when they were. she shru 
and trembled as if'she expected to 
on herself, : 

“ Pray he ty said 


Hermann. “ You must be weary ; and, mean- 
while, I have some explanations to make,”’ 

Mrs. Alingham's hears sickened within her. 
She looked from the man for whom she had 
sacrificed ail but life to the woman who had 
near her place, and said within herself, 
“Now the final blowis aboutto fail. Tam going 
to be dismissed ;” but with outward calm she 
took the chsir assigned to her, and waited 
until Hermann choee to speak. 

“Mrs Alingham,” be began at last, “you 
spoke just now of my daughter?” 

“ Yes, your daughter,” she interrupted ina 
breat less manner, ‘ the’child whom you haye 
not cared to see—to whom you have written 
no Hine, sént no loving message, for the last 
seventesn years.” 

Mrs. Alingham panied; her wrath had 
‘Spent itself. She began to be afraid, and 
@rooped her head. 

“T gee,” Hermann went on, in a peculiarly 
soft tone, ‘ that what I have heard through 
the lawyer is perfectly true, You are devoted 
to these children. You shall be rewarded, Mis. 
Alinghem ; bat you sre mistaken when you 
speak of them as my children, They are not 


t 

‘Not yours !"’ interrupted Mrs, Alingham, 
rising in her chair and clenching her tight 
hand convulsively. ‘Not yours! Oh! \villain |” 

Suddenly her voice died. She sank back 
oncé more in the chair from ‘which ehe bad 
sprung, and, but for the trembling of her 
form and the convulsive working of her 
‘Clenched fingers, she might have been a-,setone. 

* Do I underetand you to call mea villain ?”’ 
asked Hermann, with a sort of suave sur- 
prise. 7 

“It is a mild name for one who denies hig 
fatherhood, was the faint reply.” 

“I forgive -you; Mrs, Alingham,’’ Hermann 
went on, with the air of one who feels almost 
moved by his own generosity, because Ladmire 
few Bits end dasation so much... But as I 

said before, you are mistaken, and when 
you have.heard all you will think very differ- 
ently. I wonld have told you,’’ he continued, 
‘‘whew you interrupted me that these children 
ame aghaing, bot children of Hermann, a 
pe ; Vyvian Eyre, my father, and Zanoni, a 
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‘* He denfea his own children,” thought Mrs. 
Alingham; and then a cry broke from her lips; 
but Hermann checked ii as it rose, holding ap 
his hand. ; 

“Do not,” be sai@j-*interrup) me again 
until I have finished, for since you have had 
the. charge-6f #heee children so long it is 
due to you that@M should be explained. You 
know that my nameis Valentine Eyre—that 
my first wife was my cousin, a Castilian, 
tamed Celia De’ Namaz, I married her by my 
Gncle’s wish—and ‘fmdesd my own—at 


(6ying bed. Fer some time we were bappy, 







1 ent, I discovered that my 
‘fo me.” Here there was & 
Ybut Mra. Aliogham controlled 

ie Barrative went on,— 
w false to me,’’ repeated 
aT knew it, but-there » no 
fierce, Violent quarrel between ue. T simply 
told her that a atagnant lifedid mobenit me, 
and I was determined to leave hor home and 
travel until the restless fit should have passed 
off ; bat I assured her that there was to be no 
ifice of her.own comfort. She ould ‘ao. 
company me or not, as she wished. Shechose 
to remain at home, amd we parted- with every 
outward appeatamee of affection. I i a 
few months in aimles# wandering, then 
came to me the news that I was the 
father of twins, a age a girl—a piete of 
, With my georet knowledge 


i 4 x 


by my wife's falsehood. motto see my 
children or hear their names, ani when an- 
other year or so made me a widower I 
arranged, as you know, that they should go to 
England, Bus before they started I forced 
myself to see and bid them farewell, and then 
I learned that my wife had not only been 
false, but cruel. The children shrank away 
from meas ome'whom they bad been tanght 
to hate; and the boy acreamed when I touched 
him, saying in baby lamguags that I had killed 
his:mothber |” 

Mrs. Alingham shuddered, anda faiat 
moan broke from her lips. Hermann had 
paused to congratolate himself on the fact 
thet he had been to Oana ma and remembered 
this incident ss one of many recorded by a 
gerrulous old woman, who hed been allowed 
to rail at him with impunity for his shamefal 
neglect of the sweet young iady whom the 
herself had nursed. Presently he went on,— 

“'Pwelve years ago, Mra. Alingham, I learned 
from the confession of my natural brother 
Hermann how I had been duped and wronged, 
I had been bat a husband in name only, and 
Hermann, this gipsy brother, -was the 
father of the children who were supposed to 
be mine. I understood then some of the 
hatred which had indaced my wife to pray 
that the children should not bear my name ; 
but at Florence, twelve years ago, the partner 
of Celia’s guilt met with his just reward ; for 
as he had taken advantage of my absence in a 
far-off land to assume my identity, he received 
the bullet which’ my rival; Churchill Pexance, 
intended for me.” 

“Churchill Penance,” gasped Mra, Aling- 
ham, echoing the name through white lips, 

Yes,” rejoined Hermann, looking at her 
Keenly. ‘‘An Englishman, and ‘once 
friend; but as he coveted what I loved, 
had won, he thought himself wronged, and 
felt justified in shootingme. That he did not 
succeed was due only to the fact of my 
brother's fraud, for that shot was fatal af the 
close of & few hours, which enabled Hermann 
to make the confession he left with Martin, 
a servant of mine, who had been imposed 
upon to the last, becanse of the likeness 
between me and my brother. Martin had 
served Hermaun for some two .jyears, and 
never found him out. But you seem very 
much agitated, Mrs. Alingham! Do you happen 


“gon ¥” 





to know anything of this young Eoglishman, 
Chnarchill Penance?” 

Mrs, Alingham was slow to answer. She 
fel involved in a nat of treachery and fale- 
hood. She must take time to think, and re- 
flect before she uttered words which might 
ruin the children for whom she was ever re- 
solved to fight; bat at last she said, falter- 
ingly,— 

Yes, I know Mr. Penance. He has a 
claim on-your gratitude,’ she added quickly, 
“as weil as on mine, since he once saved 
Juan's life,” 

*\ For that I have little to be thankfo? for,” 
replied Hermann, with bitter leek. ‘ Yeu 
seem to forget that thie boy and girl sre living 
witnesses of my wife's falsehood, and my @is- 
honour. It would be better, both for mse and 
for themselves, that they were dead!” 

Daring all this interview Zitella never once 
moved or spoke, and it seemed as if her hus- 
band had forgotten her presence. , 

Bat Mrs. Alingham was never more, - 
fully conscious than im this 


momen 
great black eyes of the Spaniard. been 
fixed on her from first to last ro 


‘triumph; but- forning their 
with Tuiieall wanahen tied — 


she instantly rose from herebair, and turning 
to Hermann, began the war. 

* Yer,” she cried passionately. ‘*Moae wish 
your son, your lawfal som, to be @ead, that 
this woman,” pointing with a fierse gestnra 
towards Zité “may be gratified—thia« 


|} -wemanthat you lovel@e you never lovei your 
: fave Wife | You wouldghave her child, per- 


in the place of your rightfal 


“Mrs, Alingham, these are etrange words,” 
said Hermann, when for one moment the 
hurrying storm had subsided, ‘ Words,” he 
continued coldly, ‘ which fally jastify me in 
telling you that your service to me is at an 
end.” 

Mrs. Alingham sank back as if she had re- 
ceived @ blow. It was more than ever 4 
matter of life and death to her now that she 
should be allowed to remain with Romola. 
Shs had looked for oppreesivs slighte, in- 
justice, from Valentine Eyre’s second wife to 
Valentine’s child; but she bad not looked for 
degradation, had not dreamt that the man 
she had loved and respected through all could 
become so false and unscropulous as to disown 
his own children, 

“Tet me stay with them, let me have time 
to think and plan,” was herthought. “Ov, I 
must stay at any price, at any cost,” and then 
on the impulse of the moment she said 
atoud,— 

‘*You must forgive me it I have spoken 
passionately, but my heart is torn asunder, 
for I'love these children as if they were my 
own. Not only have I cared them for seventeen 
years, but I was their mother’s best friend t"’ 

“That does not ¢peak well for you!’ said 
Zitella, rudely speaking for the first time. 
But ignoring her remark with a ecorn which 
was supreme, Mrs. Alingham continued to 
address herself to Hermann.” 

“IT was their mother’s fricnd,’she repeated, 
“and I conid have sworn to their mother's 
innocence, You must,” and she clasped her 
hands intreatingly, ‘‘give me some good 
proof of your story before I can believe 

ou!” 
Hermann was prepared for this. He pro- 
duced_a paper, on which the supposed con- 
fession of Hermann Eyre was written. — 

Mrs. Alinghsti took it up thoughtfally, and 
professed to reat the written lines oaretulfy, 
while all the time she was striving to think 
calmly, and plan out some course of action, 
for fight for her children she would, even 
though it must be against her husbard. Bat 
she would not allow hereelf sgain to forget 
that sho was a défenceless woman, and her 
tactics must be théze of stratagem. 

So when she came to the signature of 
Valence at the end of the paper she dropped 
it in her lap with a groan, as of eonvie- 
tion and despair. In reality, it came from 
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.THE ABM WHICH FELLED THE BUFFIAN WAS THAT OF VALENTINE EYRE'S FAITHFUL SERVANT 1, 


overwhelming grief and shame in the thought 
that Valentine Eyre should be such an utter 
villain, but never more should he dwell in her 
memory as husband or lover. 

As he disowned his children, so her heart 
would'disown his fatherhood. He was no longer 
her husband, or the father of her children, 
but her bitter enemy and theirs, to be fought 
ne and foiled with his own foul weapons 

deceit and treachery. 

**You acknowledge now that my st is 
true?” said Hermann, aa the paper fell into 
Mrs. Alingham’s lap, and her hands went up 
to her face with a gesture of despair. 

‘*I do!” she replied, through her clasped 
hands, ‘‘ Heaven help me, I do fr Tam ashamed 
now that ever I called Celia De Nunaz friend!” 
And then she kept silence, praying dear Heaven 
to forgive her the lie which, in her sore distress, 
she was driven to tell. 

** You see now that I might have been less 
generous,” went on Hermann. ‘'For twelve 
—_ I have allewed the children of my false 

rother, and falser wife, to dwell in honour 
and luxury at my expense. No other man in 
the world, who had been treated as I have 
been treated, would have done that!” 

“* But now your clemency will beat an end,” 
hazarded Mrs. Alingbam, fearfally. ‘‘ You will 
give these children away before the world as 
the offspring of crime and shame! ” 

‘*T must consider my name,” replied Her- 
mann, coldly ; ‘‘and so there will be no public 
scandal ; but I have not yet decided what to do. 
I need not,” he added, “ tell you that all this 
is in strict confidence.” 

“Am I to go, or stay ?” asked Mrs. Alingham, 
hoping that this would be construed into a 
desire to end her service at once. 

“You will stay for the present,” replied 
Hermann—“ that is, if you will’’—and then, 
sneering, he went on, ‘I cannot think, from 
what I know of woman’s fidelity, that your 
friendship for the late Mrs. Eyre can have 
died so sudden a death |” 





“T loved a woman whom I believed to be 
good and pure,” replied Mrs. Alingham. But 
Hermann let the remark pass by. 

‘You spoke just now,” said he, ‘‘ of Churchill 
Penance. I wish to know from you if you 
have seen fit to receive him at Lockesly 
Hall?” 

“Now help me, Heaven!" prayed Mrs. 
Alingham ; and then aloud, she said,— 

“ I was empowered by the family lawyer to 
act as deputy mistress of Lockesly Hall, and 
to receive whom I would. I saw fit to receive 
Churchill Penance. He bas come and gone 
freely for the last twelve years, and a month 
ago he was betrothed to your—to Miss De 
Naonaz!” 

Hermann sprang to his feet like a shot. 

“You allowed this?” he cried, in a fury. 
‘* You dared to allow this?” 

“I did not know of it,”” was the calm reply, 
‘until a week ago. Romola was but a child 
tome then. I learned the truth from the 
young man’s lips. But why,” she added, 
eagerly, ‘‘should he not have her, seeing the 
stigma that is attached to her birth?” 

“I will not have it!'’ thundered Her- 
mann, with a fierce oath, ‘‘ This man is the 
murderer of my brother, and I will denounce 
endl y such, if he is at Lockesly Hall 
now!” 

‘He has left it for ever,” replied Mrs. 
Alingham, quietly. ‘‘ No doubt the mention 
< your name was the cause of his depar- 

re.”" / 

“I am weary of this,” broke in Zitella, 
suddenly. ‘I will find something more con- 
genial, if, indeed, there is anything congenial 
in this dismal place ;”’ and, casting an inso- 
lent glance at Mrs, Alingham, she rose and 
crossed the room, sweeping the floor with her 
rich train of yellow silk. ‘ Valentine,” she 
said, looking back from the door at her 
husband, “when you have confided all your 

disgraceful family stories to that person you 
may come and amuse me.” And so Zitella 














passed out into the hall, just as the butler 
opened the door in'answer to a loud knock. 

“A visitor,” said Zitella, “‘ Bah! some dull 
country wretch; but I will bawl out from 
where I stand that I am not at home, and 
then there will be something to talk about,” 
and, raising her hand, she was about to carry 
out this amiable resolve, when her large, 
flashing eyes happened, in turning, to glance 
on the form of a man who had entered the 
hall, and appeared to be putting some eager 
questions to the butler. 

For a few moments Zitella stood stock-still, 
gazing down the length of the hall at that 
form, the sight of which seemed to have driven 
the too brilliant colour from her face, and 
quenched all her insolent bravado; but when 
at last, in an impulse of fear, she turned to 
make her escape, the new-comer raised his 
head. Then their eyes met, and involuntarily 
he slipped back as if his surpriee was quite 
as great and unpleasant as that which his 
presence had invoked. 

Bat Zitella’s momentary fear seemed by 
this time quite over; and, instead of retracing, 
she stepped forward, saying in her loud, 
insolent tone,— 

“ Hugo Brand!” 

‘‘Madam, the Marquis of Eastshire,” 
amended the solemn butler, in his gravest 


tones. 
(To be continued.) 








A riz old violin, an heirloom in the posses- 
sion of a well-known musical family in Boston, 
bears an inscription which, literally translated, 
is as follows: ‘* When alive in the forest, I was 
dumb ! Now that I am dead, I can k!"” 
The name of the maker is unknown, but the 
instrument has a tone of marvellous sweetness. 
and brilliancy. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—(continued.) 


‘‘Iy Muriel doesn’t care for me it can’t be 
helped,’ said Basil, Se! “but all the 
— in the world wouldn’t tempt her if 
she did.” 

Miss Howard bit her lip, for she felt herself 
completely baffled by his loyalty. At any 
price she must succeed in softening him 
towards hereelf. 

“I told you that you would hate me,’ she 
said, with quivering lips; ‘‘ snd I looked upon 
you as my first—my only friend !” 

‘‘Tam proad to hear you say so,” he said, 
with ready courtesy. 

Oh, why couldn’t she break through that 
barrier of highbred courtesy, and get one word 
of tenderness instead ? 

_ If she had said half as much to poor George 
in the old days his arms would have been 
about her, his fervent kisses on her lips, 

‘‘No you are not,” she said, nately. 
‘You don’t care a straw whether I love or 
= ys Say one kind word to me to-night 

Bhe put on her sweetest smile, she held out 
her hand in tenderest — but a change 

e 


came over his face, and started back in 
orror, 
‘*Good heavens! what is that upon your 
glove?” 


She looked down and saw a horrid stain 
— dyed the grey-coloured kid crim- 
How had it got there? A mist gathered 
before her eyes, a deadly sickness came over 
— o ree A meet ek lke forked tighnie g, 

t George’s life-bl stainin 
heart and hand as well. And then, madden 





GOOD HEAVENS! WHAT IS THAT UPON YOUR GLOVE?” EXCLAIMED BsSIL, IN HOBROB.) 


by Basil’s inquiring eyes, she gathered herself 
together and laughed. 

It was a hard, shrill, unnatural lavgh, but 
it served her purpose, for Basil Craven was not 
the sort of man to analyse it. 

‘“* What a fuss you make about a trifle!” she 
said, with anairy contempt. ‘ Don’t you see 
I’ve crushed some of my berries, and the juice 
has run out?” But though she made a super- 
human effort after composure her teeth were 
chattering, and a cold, creepy feeling was mak- 
ing her hair stand on end. 

* Ab, 80 i¢ has; but it has a horribly gory 
effect. You didn’trun away from dinner in 
order to commit a murder?” he said, lightly. 

She got up from her seat and pulled the 
glove off her hand with a look of disgust, 

‘IT must go upstairs and get another pair,” 

Before she could escape, however, Lord Wol- 
ferton stepped in, and, for a moment blocked 
the passage. His sharp eyes studied her white 
face, her trembling lips, her heaving chest ; 
and then he put his hand to his waistcoat 
pocket, and pulled out a small bunch of red 
berries, 

** Allow me to return you some of your pro- 
perty, Miss Howard. Would you like to know 
where it was found ?"’ he said, slowly. 

A curious look of fear passed over her face 
- = drew back, instead of putting out her 

and, 

“I don't know, and I don’t care!” she said, 
as boldly as she could ; bat Lord Wolferton dis- 
covered a tremor in her voice, and said, with 
his eyes still inexorably fixed on her face,— 

‘They were found in the General's dressing- 
room, close to the window !” 

For an instant the blood rushed to her cheek 
and brow, and she looked the guilty woman 
she was ; but she recovered herself with amaz.- 
ing rapidity, and he could not help admiring 
her courage, whilst he condemned her as the 
adventuress he meant to prove her. 

« What is this all about?” and the Viscount 
discovered, rather to his dismay, that General 
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Plowden was standing close behind him peer- 
ing over his shoulder. 

He expected Miss Howard to collapse in 
utter defeat and mortification ; and a flash of 
something akin to pity passed through his 
breast. But he was quite mistaken, for the 
face of the simple, honest soldier who had 
always stood by her was as welcome as sun- 
shine in November. 

She sprang towards him, and exclaimed, 
dramatically,— 

* General, come and defend me!” 

The Viscount stepped aside with a slight 
shrog of his shoulders, whilst Basil leant 
against a pillar round which a creeper was 
twined—as interested as he was bewildered. 

The General stepped forward, and with a 
kindly gesture drew Miss Howard’s hand 
through his arm. 

“* Now for the attack,” he said, with a smile, 
‘*I don’t suppose it is anything very serious, 
Have you promised the same dance to both 
brothers at once ?”’ 

‘* No, General, nothing of that kind,"’ said 
the Viscount, very quietly. ‘‘ The attack was a 
jest on Miss Howard's part. Shall I ex- 
plain or not?’’ with a courteous bow, as he 
turned to her with an expression on his 
normally impassive face, which made her 
heart throb with fear. 

“No! I will explain the whole from the 
very beginning!” hing herself from the 
General’s arm with a courage that would have 
been splendid under any other circumstances. 

She drew herself up boldly, and faced Lord 
Wolferton defiantly, but she could not brave 
one look from Basil's eyes, and she would 
have given anything to have him miles away. 

“You remember that I was taken ill at 
dinner?" Lord Wolferton bent his head in 
ascent. “As I stood at the end of the corridor, 
leaning against the banisters for support, 
I thought I heard a noise in the General's 
room.” 

* You must have sharp ears,” Basil reflected, 
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\THE ABM WAICH FELLED THE RUFFIAN WAS THAT OF VALENTINE EYRE'S FAITHFUL SERVANT !, 


overwhelming grief and shame in the thought 
that Valentine Eyre should be such an utter 
villain, but never more should he dwell in her 
memory as husband or lover. 

As he disowned his children, so her heart 
would|disown his fatherhood. He was no longer 
her husband, or the father of her children, 
but her bitter enemy and theirs, to be fought 

inst and foiled with his own foul weapons 
deceit and treachery. 

“You acknowledge now that my story is 
true?” said Hermann, aa the paper fell into 
Mrs. Alingham’s lap, and her hands went up 
to her face with a gesture of despair. 

‘*I do!” she replied, through her clasped 
hands, ‘‘ Heaven help me,I do! Iam ashamed 
now that ever I called Celia De Nunaz friend!” 
And then she kept silence, praying dear Heaven 
to forgive her the lie which, in her sore distress, 
she was driven to tell. 

*“* You see now that I might have been less 
generous,” went on Hermann. ‘For twelve 
years I have allewed the children of my false 
brother, and falser wife, to dwell in honour 
and luxury at my expense. No other man in 
the world, who had been treated as I have 
been treated, would have done that!” 

‘* But now your clemency will beat an end,” 
hazarded Mrs. Alingbam, fearfully. ‘‘ You will 
give these children away before the world as 
the offspring of crime and shame! ” 

‘I must consider my name,” replied Her- 
mann, coldly ; ‘‘and so there will be no public 
scandal ; but I have not yet decided what to do. 
I need not,” he added, “tell you that all this 
is in strict confidence.” 

‘** Am I to go, or stay ?” asked Mra. Alingham, 
hoping that this would be construed into a 
desire to end her service at once. 

“You will stay for the present,” replied 
Hermann—“ that is, if you will’’—and then, 
sneering, he went on, “I cannot think, from 
what I know of woman’s fidelity, that your 
friendship for the late Mrs. Eyre can have 
died so sudden a death |” 





“T loved a woman whom I believed to be 
good and pure,” replied Mrs. Alingham. But 
Hermann let the remark pass by. 

‘* You spoke just now,” said he, “‘ of Churchill 
Penance. I wish to know from you if you 
have seen fit to receive him at Lockesly 
Hall?” 

“Now help me, Heaven!” prayed Mrs. 
Alingham ; and then alond, she said,— 

“I was empowered by the family lawyer to 
act as deputy mistress of Lockesly Hall, and 
to receive whom I would. I saw fit to receive 
Churchill Penance. He bas come and gone 
freely for the last twelve years, and a month 
ago he was betrothed to your—to Miss De 
Nanaz!” 

Hermann sprang to his feet like a shot. 

‘You allowed this?” he cried, in a fury. 
‘‘ You dared to allow this?” 

“I did not know of it,”” was the calm reply, 
‘until a week ago. Romola was but a child 
to me then. I learned the truth from the 
young man’s lips. But why,” she added, 
eagerly, ‘‘should he not have her, seeing the 
stigma that is attached to her birth?" 

“I will not have it!'’ thundered Her- 
mann, with a fierce oath. ‘‘ This man is the 
murderer of my brother, and I will denounce 
— such, if he is at Lockesly Hall 
now!” 

“He has left it for ever,” replied Mrs. 
Alingham, quietly. ‘No doubt the mention 
of your name was the cause of his depar- 
ture.” 

**I am weary of this,” broke in Zitella, 
suddenly. ‘I will find something more con- 
genial, if, indeed, there is anything congenial 
in this dismal place ;” and, casting an inso- 
lent glance at Mrs, Alingham, she rose and 
crossed the room, sweeping the floor with her 
rich train of yellow silk. ‘ Valentine,” she 
said, looking back from the door at her 
husband, ‘“‘ when you have confided all your 
disgraceful family stories to that person you 
may come and amuse me.” And so Zitella 











passed ont into the halJ, just as the butler 
opened the door in answer to a loud knock. 

“A visitor,” said Zitella, ‘Bah! some dull 
country wretch; but I will bawl out from 
where I stand that I am not at home, and 
then there will be something to talk about,” 
and, raising her hand, she was about to carry 
out this amiable resolve, when her large, 
flashing eyes happened, in turning, to glance 
on the form of a man who had entered the 
hall, and appeared to be putting some eager 
questions to the butler. 

For a few moments Zitella stood stock-still, 
gazing down the length of the hall at that 
form, the sight of which seemed to have driven 
the too brilliant colour from her face, and 
quenched all her insolent bravado; but when 
at last, in an impulse of fear, she turned to 
make her escape, the new-comer raised his 
head. Then their eyes met, and involuntarily 
he slipped back as if his surpriee was quite 
as great and unpleasant as that which his 
presence had invoked. 

Bat Zitella’s momentary fear seemed by 
this time quite over ; and, instead of retracing, 
she stepped forward, saying in her loud, 
insolent tone,— 

“ Hugo Brand!” 

‘‘Madam, the Marquis of Eastshire,” 
amended the solemn butler, in his gravest 


tones, 
(To be continued.) 








A riz old violin, an heirloom in the posses- 
sion of a well-known musical family in Boston, 
bears an inscription which, literally translated, 
is as follows: ‘‘ When alive in the forest, I wae 
dumb! Now that I am dead, I can hse 
The name of the maker is unknown, 
instrament has a tone of marvellous sweetness 
and brilliancy. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—(continued.) 


“Ty Muriel doesn’t care for me it can’t be 
helped,”’ said Basil, gravely; ‘but all the 
coronets in the world wouldn’s tempt her if 
she did.” 

Miss Howard bit her lip, for she felt herself 
completely baffled by his loyalty. At any 
price she must succeed in softening him 
towards hereelf. 

“TI told you that you would hate me,” she 
said, with quivering lips; ‘‘snd I looked upon 
you as my first—my only friend !” 

‘‘ITam proad to hear you say so,” he said, 
with ready courtesy. 

Oh, why couldn’t she break through that 
barrier of highbred courtesy, and get one word 
of tenderness instead ? 

_ If she had said half as much to poor George 
in the old days his arms would have been 
about her, his fervent kisses on her li 

‘No you are not,” she said, nately. 
‘You don’t care a straw whether I love or 
= Say one kind word to me to-night 


She put on her sweetest smile, she held out 
her hand in tenderest — but a change 
— over his face, and he started back in 


orror, 

**Good heavens! what is that upon your 
glove?” 

She looked down and saw a horrid stain 
pope ps dyed the grey-coloured kid crim- 

mn. 

How had it got there? A mist gathered 
before her eyes, a deadly sickness came over 
anton be waren, visieaieed etaten 

’s li stainin 
heart and hand as well. And then, madden 





by Basil’s inquiring eyes, she gathered herself 
together and laughed. 

It was a hard, shrill, unnatural lavgh, but 
it served her purpose, for Basil Craven was not 
the sort of man to analyse it. 

‘* What a fuss you make about a trifle!’ she 
said, with anairy contempt. ‘‘ Don't you see 
I’ve crushed some of my berries, and the juice 
has run out?” But though she made a super- 
human effort after composure her teeth were 
chattering, and a cold, creepy feeling was mak- 
ing her hair stand on end. 

‘* Ah, so i¢ has; but it has a horribly gory 
effect. You didn’trun away from dinner in 
order to commit a murder?” he said, lightly. 

She got up from her seat and pulled the 
glove off her hand with a look of disgust. 

‘*T must go upstairs and get another pair,” 

Before she could escape, however. Lord Wol- 
ferton stepped in, and, for a moment blocked 
the passage. His sharp eyes studied her white 
face, her trembling lips, her heaving chest ; 
and then he put his hand to his waistcoat 
pocket, and pulled out a small bunch of red 


es. 

** Allow me to return you some of your pro- 
perty, Miss Howard. Would you like to know 
where it was found ?’’ he said, slowly. 

A curious look of fear passed over her face 
oe = drew back, instead of putting out her 

and, 

“I don't know, and I don’t care!” she said, 
as boldly as she could ; bat Lord Wolferton dis- 
covered a tremor in her voice, and said, with 
his eyes still inexorably fixed on her face,— 

“They were found in the General's dressing- 
room, close to the window !” 

For an instant the blood rushed to her cheek 
and brow, and she looked the guilty woman 
she was ; but she recovered herself with amaz. 
ing rapidity, and he could not help admiring 
her courage, whilst he condemned her as the 
adventuress he meant to prove her. 

“ What is this all about?” and the Viscount 
discovered, rather to his dismay, that General 





Plowden was standing close behind him peer- 
ing over his shoulder, 

He expected Miss Howard to collapse in 
utter defeat and mortification ; and a flash of 
something akin to pity passed through his 
breast. But he was quite mistaken, for the 
face of the simple, honest soldier who had 
always stood by her was as welcome as sun- 
shine in November. 

She sprang towards him, and exclaimed, 
dramatically,— 

* General, come and defend me!” 

The Viscount stepped aside with a slight 
shrug of his shoulders, whilst Basil leant 
against a pillar round which a creeper was 
twined—as interested as he was bewildered. 

The General stepped forward, and with a 
kindly gesture drew Miss Howard's hand 
through his arm. 

‘“* Now for the attack,’ he said, with a smile, 
‘I don’t suppose it is anything very serious, 
Have you promised the same dance to both 
brothers at once ?”’ 

‘* No, General, nothing of that kind,'’ said 
the Viscount, very quietly. “‘ The attack was a 
jest on Miss Howard's part. Shall I ex- 
plain or not?’’ with a courteous bow, as he 
turned to her with an expression on his 
normally impassive face, which made her 
heart throb with fear. 

“No! I will explain the whole from the 
very beginning!” hing herself from the 
General’s arm with a courage that would have 
been splendid under any other circumstances. 

She drew herself op 'y, and faced Lord 
Wolferton defiantly, but she could not brave 
one look from Basil's eyes, and she would 
have given anything to have him miles away. 

“You remember that I was taken ill at 
dinner?" Lord Wolferton bent his head in 
ascent, ‘As I stood at the end of the corridor, 
leaning against the banisters for support, 
I thought I heard a noise in the General's 
room.” 

‘You must have sharp ears,” Basil reflected, 
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: Se bergen ood dows the ladder? ” 
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for he knew the distance well, and even the 
General himself looked puzzled. 

‘It struck me at once that is mighthe burglars 
come after the jewels—Muriel's jewels—and I 
would have given my life to save them. I 
rushed into the room.” 

‘‘ How brave of you!’ musimured the old 
soldier, admiringly. pe 


‘* I flew to the windowpiemdl thre it open 8"? 


** And you saw?” — 


“ Nothing, absoi shing 
I dropped ita bt 10 
such a fuss abo 8 safd, soenstal 


“ Did you ing?” ~~ 
« There | thing to 

as quict as pos 
Can give us 50 
¢hat peculiar stain on the I 
@xing his relentless eyes on : 


*“ The place 
“Then you 


Bless my souk A staifi on 
‘the gravel, and I was ever’ it [ex- 
claimed 


«My hes Mite Haeanh't wenbiess : think 


what va ake tt all he . 
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Basil meanwhile outside would have told 
the vanished barglars that they were welcome 
to every jowel in the world, if they would only 
let him go back to the drawing-room in 
peace. 

“Well, General, what do youintend to do?" 
he asked, driven to the last end of his 
patience, 

He waited some time for the answer. 

-,Tbe General con ated the patch gb) 
d, and rubbed bis ¢ reflectively. a 
‘I shall do nothing at all,” he said, 


“The over. The police wouid 


pester everybody with a thousand questions, 
and cause that poor gitl no end ot aunoy-] 


courage and renewed hope. 
itis your own fault” with bie bask to- 





sympathy. There is no knowing to what 
might have come to if there had been no 
witnesses, for he bentover her with the 
atmost tenderness, praising her courage, an@ 
entreating her to be calm. 


watidy hair? Had she bewitched him as 
‘weher father? Would she come to-her to- 
Morrow with a blush anda smile to sapwbet 


Say you believe me,” she said, spasmodi-j she was engaged to him? She would rather 


else!” 

‘: Believe yon? Of course I will!’ he ex- 
claimed, in genuine good faith. “I would 
sooner doubt myself,” 

“There, Lord Wolferton, I hops you are 
satisfied |’ She gave him a triumphant glance, 
then sailed out of the conservatory by another 
door. As she went she dropped her glove, 
‘but Basil, hie kind heart touched with com- 
passion, slipped it imto his pocket; for she 
was Only a woman after all, and he did not 
wish to do her any harm, 

The General was looking after his protégée 
with fond admiring eyes when Lord Wolfer- 
-y recalled him to the unpleasant realities 
of life. 

“If I were you I shonld put the affair in 
the hands of the police,” he ssid, gravely. 
“'There has certainly been some sort of 
stroggle on the terrace, but who defended the 
house and fought the burglar remiaifisa a 
mystery. Ose of them lost an unpleasant 
amonunt of blood.”’ 

“ You don't say so?” looking more annoyed 
than alarmed. “I must gosand have a look 
myself. Come, Craven, we'll go together. 


You,” to the Viseount, ‘‘ go and talk to some} 


of the girls, or they'll be thinking that some- 
¢hing’s-up.”’ 

Lord Wolverton went off as straight aa a 
dart to Muriel’s side, for he had been in- 
wardly chafing at being kept away from her 
80 long. 

If the General did not want him he was 
content to wash his hands of the whole buasi- 
ness, but he was certaimthat the affair ought 
40 be looked into at once. 

“So you have torn yourself away from Miss 
Howard at Yast?" paid Muriel), with a half. 
ironical smile. 

Yes,” with a deep breath and an eloquent 
fook. “ You can’t tell how refreshing it is to 
come from a woman like that to you.”’ 

“I wonder why you went,” drawing up her 
neck. ‘You can't have been wanted by 
either.”’ 

‘It was certainly de trop to one,” and he 
daughed, leaving her in doubt as to which 
**one”’ he meant. 


| A faint regret was in her tone as sho 


cally, ‘“‘and I shan’t care about anything | die than hear it said with a glance of pre- 


{ 


tended pity in those hatefuleyes. Yet how 


Jast then Lord Wolverton looked down into 
her owa, and said, in a low voice,— 

“T am going away to-morrow, if nothing 
occurs to stop me,” 


could she atop it? 
} 


answered,— 
‘I hope something will occur. We shall all 
| miss you ft" 
| he did not grow pale, or even look inclined 
to ory; but he never wanted her so much as 
how, when she seemed to want him go little, 
| , * You can stop me in a momentif youlike!” 
| ‘Then stay!” with a smile, as she fanned 
herself, gently. ‘' My father loves his games 


‘ of billiards, and I like my rides—with you.” 
“Tf Istay now you will never get rid of me 


again! looking at her lovely face with a rare 
| tenderness in his eyes. 
|. Foran instant it flashed across her that 
j bers was an opening for her esoape. Miss 
| Howard ceuld never triamph in stealing her 
| lover from her, ‘Basil could never think she 
was disappointed ifahe announced her engage: 
ment to his brother, 

Lord Wolferton was nice to look at—a per- 
| fect gentleman, or so he seemed—the gon of 
| her dear old friends. Should she risk it, and 
| electrify them all? 

A light. came into her eyes, her heart 
throbbed painfally; bat jusah at that moment 
the band strnck up that old favourite, ‘‘ Sweet 

| hearts!“ Therefrain rang in her earz,— 


| “ Love for# year, a week, a day, 
i But alas! for the love that loves alway,” 


and Basil Oraven walked across the room! 
| As he stood before her asking forthat dance, 
| she knew that she loved him with the love 
that loves alway, and it. would be folly and 
wickedness to link her life with-any other. 

| She never answered either of -them; but 
Lord Wolferton, wishing his brother . at 
Jericho, walked away, .h for anotker 
opportunity before the-evening.was over ; and 
Basil stood there waiting, startled by her evi- 
dent confusion, and wondering, wildly, if Miss 


i 


"Owe gould be cet admire in ie 
f face, those colourless eyebrows, shat. 





Howard's prophecy had come trae. 


“TI couldn't dance this with anyone but 
you!’ hesaid, “Give it me; it will be the 
last time !"’ 

The last time! What could ke mean by 
that, but that for the fature his life would be 
linked with Emmeline Howard's? She drew 
up her beautiful throat, and said, in a low 


voice, — : 

ae is for the last time it isn’t worth 
Ww ’ 

The words sounded careless and indifferent, 
Mut the sweet fave had lost its ooloar, and 
‘there was a suspicious tremble aboot the 
corners of her pretty lips, which gave him 


befween you and me 

“T wouldn't be ashamed of caring for her 
if. 1.were you,” her poor young heart swelling 
with scorn as her idol seemed to be falling in 
the mire. If he had really stooped to loving 
Emmeline Howard, why did he hesitate to 
confess it? d 

‘‘ Ashamed!’ The blood rushed up into 
his noble face, and he stood up straight as a 
post. “Do youthink I'm such an underbred 
sneak as that? If I loved any woman on 
earth, and wasn’t as-trne to her in public as 
I was in private, I should deserve to be kicked 
out of your father’s house !”’ 

‘You can’é. decaive me,” she said, sadly. 
‘* You.can’f tell me that you don’t care for her 
‘moze than for anyone else?” ; 

“Bat I can—I swear I can!” he otied, 
excitedly, ‘‘I should be thankful ‘to Provi- 
dence if I knew that. I should never gee her 
egain!” 

She might have believed him: even, then, 
for a throb-of jay darted through, her :heart ; 
batashe atooped towards her;+o give more 
emphasis to his. words, the end of a long, grey 
glove. sli from his waistooat,, and she 
recognised it at once as ‘Miss. Howard’s.. To 
make matters worse, as soon as he saw. that 
her eyes were fixed upon it, he caugls it back, - 
and hid it in as guilty # fashion as he oould. 

+ You dere to tell me that now 1’’ she said, 
seornfally, as.she rose from. her seat... “ Go 
back to her! I won't.detain you any longer!” 
And, with a haughiy bend of her, head she 
walked away, and left him standing there by 
the side of the empty ottoman. J 

He felt inclined to tear the glove to ribbons, 
and to curse the whole inine sex, from 
beginning to end. 

‘+ What more coald.a.girl want! '’. he swon- 
dered, angrily, ‘‘than that letter be hed 
written, offering himself and ali that belonged 
to him! And yet he could have sworn, fromythe 
lookin her lovely eyes,as well as from the 

ion.of her manner, that she loved bim 
still, Who could imagine him io be so insane 
asto prefer that Albino-faced Miss Howard to 
the loveliest girl.in England? No; that. 
only a pretence—her jealousy—a peg on 
to hang. her anger. He bad been fool to 
come there at all 
himself off.” 
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. He went siraight-to the hall, caught up his 
hat-aod overcost, and opening the big door for 
himself, stepped-eut into the frosty starlight. 
The cold, sweet air wae refreshing. to. him, as 
he sauniered down:the terrace with his hande 
in bis pokes, bat muind..was. too. troubled 
for him io, notice uty of the-antamn 
night, dE Miss. Howard bad played 
him false fromthe firat?. She had always 
cautioned him, net_to.speak.to Mauriel.. She 
had often engrossed. him, so that he could not 
get near ber at all. That very. evening she 
had prevented him from..danoing the firet 
dence with her—and:then her whole conduct 
that night had been so strange. If she had 
been an adventurese; she could not have 
looked more guilty. And was there any con- 
nection between that awful stain on the gravel, 
and the other, which still soiled her glove? ~ 

Intending to take the short cut through the 
garden and to walk the rest‘of the way home 
throuzh the park, he went round by the front 
of the house. - The strains of ‘Do not forges 
me” camé softly through the lighted windows, 
sr they brought no message to his angry 

cart. 

He wished to heaven he could forget Mariel, 
and get back his pleasure in life; but he knew 
that he xeéver would, for his love had gone 
from him like & wilfol bird, never to return 
to its nest. 

Lost in thought he stood stock-still, review- 
ing his wrongs, when suddenly he heard a 
voice say, in a hoarse whisper,— 

“You've mardered him, and you ain't going 
scot-free if I knows it!” 

Basil started, looking up and down in utter 
bewilderment, for the words seemed to come 
from ont of the ground. They were followed 
by & sound as of a woman sobbing. 

Then hé sprang to the parapet, looked over 
it, and cleared it.at.a bound. But when he 
had lJandéd in « laurusiinus bush, 
recovered his éqnilibrium, there was nothing 
to be seen, 

_ He followed the line of ‘the terrace, peering 
into the bushes as he went, but it was 
inpenetrably dark close against the balustrade, 
@nd he passed by a panting, shrinking form 
without seeing it. 

Emimeijine Howard held her breath aa he 
Stopped atill for an instant. Her soul felt sick 
with fear, 

If he found her out now nothing could save 
her. Even if, out of chivalrous pity, he let her 
g0 free, she would have to go back to the 
eordid, shifty life sheloathed, and give up the 
comfort aud the luxury which she loved in her 
self-indulgent soul; and evérywhere for the 
rest of her weary days the remembrance of his 
scorn would pareue her like a wolf at the heels 
of a fugitive, 

He stopped to listeri, and her guilty heart 
throbbed so loudly that she thought he must 
hear is, 

How slowly the moments lagged in her 
fearful suspense! He moved on, and she 
breathed again. 

Very cautiously she crept out of her hiding- 
place, and all doubled up, almost on all-fours, 
found her way to the firet flight of steps. Qace 
up them, she thought, she would be safe. 

Clinging to the ornamental balustrade, and 
bending low so as to be hidden in shadow, she 
reached the terrace, 

She did not dare to raise herself up until 
ehe waa close under the shadow of the house, 
Sess Basil should catch sight of her from down 

Ow. 

She did not hear anything bnt the music, 
for the band was close to the window outside 
which she was standing. 

“Da not forget me!” seemed mixed up 
with ali the horror of the night, and she feit 
48 if it were her own distracted heart pleading 
with Basil Craven. ' 

Ok! .to be sheltered against bis honest 
heart, safe from the storm that threatened ! 
Bat she must not be found ont here. 

In nervous haste she hurried from window 
to window. They were all closed except the end 
On6 in the drawing-room, and every door was 


bolted, Evidently the General was on his 
guard, and, afid had given strict orders about 
the safety of the house. 

But-how wes she to getin? She could not 
present herself in Her present plight before the 
astonished eyes of all the guests. 

dt had been’ bad enough before, but it was 
worse now, with’ the traces of tears on her 
cheeks, and: Jamps:.of wet ‘soil:on Ker dress. 
Saddenly she bethought herself of the coneer. 
vatory. That door was sure to be unlocked, 
80 that the male guests might pass in and out 
to smoke a cigarette if so inclined ; and if bya 
fortunate chance theré was no one in it, 
ehe could slip through it into the library 
without being noticed. At any moment the 
waltz might cease, and then a number of 
heated couples would be sure to hurry into 
the coolness of the conservatory. 

She ran along outside the lighted windows 
of the drawing-room until she reached its 
glass walls, but there was a thick mist ou the 
inside, produced by.condensed heat; and she 
could not see into the interior at al). 

Panting for breath she came fast round 
the corner, and almost ran into Basil Craven's 
arms, 

Recovering herself with wonderfal presence 
of mind, she realised that this was her best 
opportunity of winning back his confidence. 

‘‘T was looking for you,” she said breath- 
lessly, as she laid both her hands upon his 
arm, ‘ Tell me that you trust me still!” 

‘* How can I tell?’ he answered quickly, 
as all his doubts and suspicions crowded on 
his mind, ‘ Sometimes you seem my friend ; 
sometimes my worst enemy. And then! to- 
night” — he paused, looking down to Her 
agitated face, which he could only see dimly 
in the twilight, with puzzled eyes. 

“ Yes, to-night!" she said, with a little 
catch in her breath. ‘When I’ve risked my 


and | lite to. save Mariel’s diamonds! They are all 


blind idiots to blame me—but I don’t care. 
Let them think me the worst woman that ever 
lived—but Basil, my own—my own—you will 
trust me? You will love me? You will 
swear that poor Em Howard was as innocent 
as yourself !’’ 

In a paroxysm of entreaty, forgetfal of 
womanly dignity and woman’s self-respect— 
forgetful, indeed, of all but her despairing love 
—she flang her arms round his neck, and 
rested her head on his breast. 

Before he could release himself the con- 
servatory door opened. He caught a glimpse 
of Muriel Plowden in all ber beauty ; but 
there was someone else with her, who shut 
the door quickly, as scared look came into 
her lovely eyes! 


pe 


CHAPTER X. 
‘*wHO Is EMMA?” 


Surprisep, horrified, and intensely dis- 
gusted, but too chivalrous ever to be rough to 
a woman, Basil gently unlocked Emmeline’s 
clinging arms and drew himeelf away. 

* You are excited! You don’t know what 
you are saying, To-morrow you will be s0 
sorry for this,’’ he said gently, 

’ She drew herself up and laughed. 

‘*My dear Mr. Oraven, I only wanted to 
sbock you. You are always so dreadfally 
proper. Can ‘you tell me what became of a 
glove that I lost?” shaking from head to 
foot with inward rage, and ready to die of 
dizappointment and mortification. 

‘Ig is here!” drawing it ont of his waiat- 


coat. 

She canght hold of it eagerly, and hid it 

somewhere about her dress with the utmost 
celerity. And then she leant against the wall 
for a moment, overcome by her defeat, and 
wondering what there was left her to hope 
for. 
Like lightning it flashed across her brain 
that George was dying, or dead. Basil had 
ew himeelf out of reach, but the General 
was left. 








Yes, by cajoling him into a marriage with 








her she could revenge herseif‘on: Mutiel as 
wellas on her lover. And with ‘the thought 
came new life and new energy. Bhe raised 
herself, full of her new project, ‘her ‘eyes 
shining with the hope of revenge; and ‘just 
at that moment the long-delayed moon— which 
had favoured the esespe of the’ burglars, 
and even enabled them to return and fetch 
their ladder—shone fall on the perfeot beanty 
of Basil Craven's face. A dagger seemed to 
strike: through her heart, and with = gésture 
of despair-she hid'her own face in her hands, 
sobbing vidlently. 

Like most men he hated the sight of tears, 
and felt as if he would do anything to stop 
them. Involuntarily he came a step nearer. 
Her heart throbbed, for she seemed to know 
that words: of pity and tenderness were on his 
lips; but as he remembered the soiled glove, 
her strange ontburst of passion and all the 
dark suspicions she had roused in his ansus- 
picious soul, he only whispered,— 

‘‘Good-night ‘and good-bye! I shall pro- 
bably never see you again.” 

She heard his retreating footeteps on the 
gravel, and, as they went further and further 
into the darkness of the night, cold despair 
seized on her aching heatt. He was gone, and 
she would never look upon his face again 
Good-bye to her love dream, and weloome 
revenge ! 

* . * * 

A lovely autumn morning, cold and crisp, 
with sunshine streaming on red and golden 
leaves, and the grass wet with the bygone 


‘ost, 

Mariel Plowden atone time.in her life never 
rested her golden head upon her pillow with- 
ous falling asleep at once; but now she had 
got into the habit of tossing from. side to side 
in wild unrest, and her thoughts were no 
longer the happy thoughts of youth, 

It was early, but ele could not stay in bed. 
As she walked she remembered how happy she 
was the day that Emmeline Howard first 
arrived, how eloquently Basil Craven’s eyes 
had told the love that his lips were afraid to 
utter ; and yet from that day forth her happi- 
ness had declined as fast as the sun on a 

winter's day. 

By little degrees Mr. Craven got into the 
habit of talking to the new companion instead 
of to the young, old friend ; and then followed 
the midnight talk, when he dropped the rose, 
the glove treasured in his waistcoat, the 
glimpse she caught of him holding that 
wretched woman in his arms, which confirmed 
her worst sutpicions, and proved that he 
whom she had always considered the soul of 
honour had told her an outrageous lie! And 
yet, with a fathomless sigh, which ought never 
to bave come from such a youthful breast, she 
remerobered how good and true and noble he 
looked when he said he would scorn to be 
ashamed of the woman he loved. 

Ab! what a puzzle life had become, and 
where would she find the clue? As she came 
to & turn in the path which wound in and ont 
amongst some rockery in what was called 
“the rock garden,” a shabby little boy sad- 
denly darted from behind a branching fern, 
thrust a dirty sorap of paper into her hand, 
and ran off as fast as his legs could take him. 
She wae so startled that she uttered a little 
cry, and Andrewes, who was workiog at a short 
distance, threw down his rakeand ran up to 
gee what was the matter. 

**Good gracious, miss, whatever is it?” he 
asked, in eurprice. 

‘““A boy rushed at me from behind there,” 
pointing to the fern. : 

“A boy? Sakes alive! Which way did he 
run?” 

Muriel pointed down the path; and the 
gardener started in hot pursuit ; but he was no 
match for the boy, who seemed to have dieap- 
peared into the bowels of the earth. 

Muriel meanwhile opened the paper with 
fingers that scarcely dared to tonch it, and 
ore these words, indistinctly ecrawled across 

_— 

‘*Emma, you she fiend. Come and look at 
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the wreck you've made, or by the Heaven above 
us I'll peach |” 

There was no signature, no date, and no 
address. Who was this m Emma 
for whom she was so persistently mistaken ? 
There was something uncanny about it, and 
she hurried back to the house holdirg the paper 
between her finger and thumb. 

The General was strolling up and down the 
terrace enjoying his matatinal cigarette, when 


he saw his daughter hurrying towards him. 
Tnstantl pa : 


possession his graver still, and he 
pulled out his sgouindve t study it, 

‘«*Eimma, you she fiend!’ Bless my soul 
what language to address to a woman! 
‘Come and see whata wreck you’ve made.’ 
Does he mean fo say that the woman's in- 
jured him? ‘or by the Heaven above us Ill 
peach.’ He’s a mean skunk of a fellow to 
threaten her, at any rate, This is becomin 
too much of a joke, and I really think I sha 
speak to the police! Ob, Miss Howard, 
are you there? I didn’t see you come ont. 
What do you think of it? A queer start, but, 
good heavens, are you ill? Quick, Muriel, 
some water !’ 

‘No, no, I'm all right,” said Emmeline, 
with a sickly smile, ‘‘only my poor head 
aches as if it would split. Let me look at 
the idioticthing,”’ holding out a hand whish 
shook as if affected by the palsy. 

The General handed it to her, and watched 
her face as she read it. She seemed irritated 
by his scrutiny, and turned away as if to rest 
against the balustrade. 


“I think it’s only a joke worthy of ‘ Jack 
the Ripper,’” she said, scornfully. ‘ But 
speak to the police if you like. They will 
onl — you wonderfully cowardly for a 
soldier 


Crushing the pa 
straight into the 
out of the window, 
into breakfast? I 
coffee |” 

The General came in, looking unusually 
haughty, for he was offended by Miss Howard’s 
rude speech ; and Mariel was silent, for she was 
still puzzling over the mysterious ‘‘ Emma.” 

“ Will you pass me back that paper?” he 
asked, solemnly. ‘‘I mean to preserve it, 
whether I show it to the police or not.” 

“Did,-you want it? Im so sorry,” ex- 
claimed Miss Howard flushing slightly. ‘I 
threw it into the fire, absently with some old 
letters.” 

“I thought you knew that I wanted to 
keep it?” looking round at the grate, where 
there was no trace of the paper left, and feel- 
ing intensely annoyed. 

‘** How stupid of me! Of course you wanted 
it. You said so, Can you ever forgive me?” 
said Miss Howard as she ran to the fireplace, 
and poked about the coals with the bright 
tongs, though any one could see at a glance 
that the paper was reduced to ashes. 

Mariel took a pencil out of her pocket, and 
scribbled a few lines on the back of an envelope. 
Then she handed it to her father, saying that 
those were the words written on the colgienl 
paper. The General thanked her, and put it 
in his pocket, but Miss Howard exclaimed 
angrily,— 

** Nonsense Mariel. You always forget every- 
thing. How can you pretend to remember it? 
And it’s dangerous to go and invent.” 

‘I remember it all perfectly, and I’m not 
likely to invent,” said Muriel, with calm 
dignity. 

“I don’t know the woman who isn’t,” 
said Miss Howard, scornfully, as she 
rattled the spoon in her cup. She felt in- 
tsnsely annoyed with Mariel for having 
furnished the General with a copy of George 
Roberts’s scrawl, when she thought she had 
disposed of it so nicely ; and she was distracted 


in her hand she walked 
ouse, but presently called 
‘‘Are you never —_ 

suppose you like col 


pp ee cee enh ar te 
managed to General quiet 
but she was certain that would get restive 


him with soft words, for he was always pla- 
cable and easy to manage. A few minutes 
later she said, carelessly, — 4 

“ Any commissions for York?" 

“ None, thanks | I’m atthe end of my allow- 
ance, and I’ve nothing to spend,’ Muriel as- 
serted with a smile, for she knew that she 
could get anything she wanted ont of her 


father. 
“Going into York?” exclaimed the 
General in rise. ‘I thought you hada 


headache? Put it off till another day.” 
“TI can’t! My tooth aches horribly. I'm 
going to have it out,” putting up her 
her face. 


The General was fall of ony in a 
moment, and said he must insist a - 
ing her, an offer which she d with her 
usual abruptoess. He then suggested that she 
should go by the next train, but she told him 
that she should not feel up to it till the after- 
noon; and as to going about in the dusk, she 
had been accustomed to that all herlife. And 
then she looked up into his face with a sorrow- 
ful smile; and he remembered her hard lot, 
and forgave her that speech about the poiice. 
7 * . . 


In a bare, uncomfortable room, George 
Roberts lay on his deathbed. His face had 
once been very good. , but thecheeks were 
hollow, the large eyes s in cavernous holes 
under the arch of the brows, and the lips of 
bis weak, undecided mouth, were a sort of 
greyish blue. He was only five-and-twenty, 
but his wild life was near its close, and he had 
never prepared for any other, By the bed knelt 
Emmeline Howard, for the first time in all 
the course of her adventurous existence 
abashed by the work of her hands. Why had 
she tempted him from his quiet life in that 
northern vicarage? Why had she led him 
ever downwards like a falling star? Why had 
she forced him to follow by the stren of 
superior will, till he became like clay in her 
hands, and she moulded him to any shape or 
purpose that she would ? 

George raised himself on the only arm that 
was left bim to use, and, with feverish excite. 
ment burning in his eyes, told her that all 
that swag in the General's room must be in 
the hands of the gang before the end of the 
month. They were at the end of their 
resources, and they could not be kept quiet 
any longer. They were in a fury against her, 
he said, not only because of the injury she 
had done to him, but because she had kept the 
swag from them ; and nothing would oa 
them from informing against her if they 
were taken up, It was that he meant in his 
hurried scrawl, “ for I wouldn’t hurt a hair of 
your head, my poor Emma,” he added, with a 
pitifal smile. ‘‘How could I hurt the girl 
who has promised to be my wife ?” 

And then a cold shndder came over her, 
and in her fierce, unwomanly heart she almost 
hoped he would die—die before he could puta 
stop to the ambitious scheme which was 
working in her brain. George out of the way, 
her path would be much clearer for the future ; 
and some day, perhaps, she would be able to 
forget that it was her hand that had given 
him the final push into the cold waters of 
death. She promised him that she would do 
her best, and give the signal at the proper 
time ; but all the while she meant to guard 
the General's property most carefally, as if 
she married him it would become her own. 

** You'll be true to me, Em, won’t you, old 
girl?” he pleaded, with his panting breath. 
‘You won 





between us?” 
























+ let any confounded swell come 


CHAPTER XI. 
‘' THIEF, MURDERESS, Diz!” 


Bast Craven had d the very day 
after Miss Howard's lay, and hie brother 
was delighted to see him off; for he was per- 
suaded that if he remained any 
dangling about the hall he would become the 
prey of an adventuress. He had seen them 
together on the terrace, when Miss Howard 
made her last frantic appeal, and he had found 
them er in the conservatory, where he 
had the pleasure of interrupting them. 
He was fond of his brother, after his own 
cool fashion, and he certainly had no wish to 
see @ woman like Miss Howard brought into 
the family. He wondered how the Plowdens 
could tolerate her airs, for he could see at a 
glance that she was no ; and it was only 
a@ case of the old proverb about setting a 

on horseback. If the General were 50 


quite willing to & little 
re pores on Mariel Plowden'’s account. 
And he thought it would be some amusement 
to watch over Miss Howard’s little game, 
especially if thereby he could save his brother 
from the maddest marriage that was ever 
heard of. So he stayed on, and paid his 
almost daily visits at the Hall, devoted him- 
self to Mariel, and quite disarming Miss 
Howard's suspicions by his quiet, unroffled 
courtesy to herself. 

She thought all danger~ was past, but she 
had a little shock when Andrewes came to the 
study one day, and showed the General a bit 
of gold- work which he had found in the mouth 
of a drain. 

It was bent and ont of shape, but as he took 
care to point out, it was ly the frame- 
work of a star out of the jewels had 
been picked by a clever little tool. 

Mariel immediately claimed it as the —_ 
of her lost star—a notion which Miss Ho 
laughed to scorn. 

The General did not say much, but he 
knitted his brows, and locked it up carefally 
in his desk. . 

This was a new complication which he had 
not in the least ex; , for it proved that the 
star had been stolen and the jewels extracted 
by some one in the house. 

He wondered what Lord Wolferton would 
make of it, but was afraid to ask him lest he 
should chaff him about his former su eB. 

Basil still kept away, and Mariel’s lovely 
eyes had a wistfal expression in them, as if 
their owner had lost something still more 
important than a diamond star. 

Whenever she could she away from the 
others, and went off for a scamper across 
the moors on her favourite little horse. 

One day she was caught in a storm, and 
drenched to the skin. She ed her horse 
into a shed, but the biting wind came through 
the boarding, and she was chilled to the bone. 

When she reached home nothing would 
warm her, and it soon turned ont that she 
had caught a violent cold. It settled on her 
chest, and the doctor feared that she would 
have congestion of the lungs. 

The General was dreadfully alarmed; but 
Miss Howard did her best to seothe his fears. 
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back. They were determined to have the 
jewels at any price, and they would be just as 
talked of unpleasant things when she paid her | likely as not to marder the old fellow in his 
an evening visit, in order that she might not|bed if she kept them waiting till he came 
sleep too well at night, and therefore recover | back. 
too soon. She looked at him with eager eyes, for she 
Mariel had poste of time for reflection | could see that his strength was failing fast— 
whilst she was laid up; and as she thought of|eyes that seemed to hia excited fancy like 
all the duties which had slipped from her of a vulture waiting for his death in 
hands into Miss Howard’s, she wondered at] order to feast on his bones. 
her own weakness, 


** Don’t look at me like that, Em,’’ he said, 
It had been her pride to keep house for her 


It suited her plans admirably to have Muriel 
confined to her sick room, and she studiously 


in his hi voice. ‘‘ You nearly did for me, 
but not quite. . 7 pk me through in time to 
marry » Bee t.’ 

“Ana. it you don’t,” she asked, with a 
sudden shiver, ‘‘ You won't curse your poor 
Em, will you?” 

“ Ay, that I will,” his expression changing 
into one of fierce revenge. ‘If you've done 
for me you shall have no peace in this world 
or the next. But,’ with a weary smile, “I 
shall be better to-morrow. We'll have our 
banns put up before long.” 

She aad away, saying she must go. She 
did not kiss him, and went off without a word 
of tenderness, for in her callous heart she was 
a aga to be angry with him for being 

ve. 


She had no fear of being discovered this 
time, for the General was away, and Mariel 
shut up safely in her room, so she had told no 
lie about going to York, and was getting into 
the train at Brettanby with a confident smile 
on her lips, when she dropped her umbrella. 
pear Hecke she po the eyes of an 

ificant- man, and in an instant 
it flashed across her that she had seen him 
before. But where—where? Had he been 
watching 2? 
She turned deathly cold at the mere thought 
3 it, for to be watched meant utter destruc- 
on. 


She saw nothing of him, however, at Beech- 
wood, and recovering her composure told her- 
self that she was a fool to be so easily scared. 

As she was driving home—for she had 
ordered the dog-cart to meet her—her quick 
at caught sight of a beggar leaning on a 
ga 


As she came near him he took off his shabb 
; Oe eee oe red hand- 

kerchief, which was the signal agreed on be- 
tween the members of the gang, and meant a 
meeting at the same place and the same hour 


as before. 

Miss Howard was very much annoyed, for 
she guessed that the gang, less amenable than 
George, wished to drive matters to an 
extremity. 

She set her teeth hard, and was so lost in 
thought that she would have driven straight 
into the hedge if the groom had not caught 
hold of the reins in a fright. 

Then she remembered herself, and gave him 
a snub for having saved the cart and horse 
from a catastrophe. 

She went upstairs to Mariel as soon as she 
reached the , and her cold heart thrilled 
should be buried in George's grave. with satisfaction as she noticed the feverish 

At this very moment the General, whom she | flush on her cheek, and the weary droop of her 
considered as her prey, was called to town on | head. 
some important business by his solicitor; and| She thought she was certain to fade away, 
he departed without saying those fatal words]as her mother had done before her, and then 
which would have crowned her highest clear. 
hopes. What a fortunate thing it was that Basil 

e pressed her hand at parting, and looked | Craven had gone away, for his love might Lave 
down into her upturned face in quite an affeo- | acted as a tonic! 
tionate manner. ‘* My father is coming home on Thursday,” 
Muriel said, witha sigh. ‘It seems such a 
time to wait!” " 


ment. 
It had been caf oe delight to visit the 
villagers, and take sick and needy some- 
thing from the many luxuries of the dinner- 
table; but all these had been usurped 
by the companion, and she realised for the 
first time in all its bitterness that she was 
reduced to a cipher in her own home. 

Miss Ho was, meanwhile, making as 
good a use of her opportunities as she could. 
First she had insinuated in the most under- 
hand manner that the finding of the setting of 


first oe the star, and no one else had been 
near . 

She also affirmed that she had lost a brooch 
from her room—a brooch which she described 
exactly, but which no one in the house had 


ever seen, 
Leaving the General both puzzled and 
angry, she went up to Muriel and reduced her 
to indignant tears. 
She would not believe anything inst her 
maid, but it her so anxious Hx gees py 
that she could not sleep that night, and looked 


lavish on his daughter. 

Miss Howard really thought that she had 
worked u him #0 successfally that in a 
few days he would propose to make her Mrs. 
= and mistress of his splendid 

use. 

Then she would have her revenge ; and Basil 
Craven, if he ever married Muriel Plowden, 
would find himself deceived asto her being 
an heiress, 

She would insist on the General making a 
new will, and settling all his available 
on his second wife. And then she would 
up her head as high as any one in the county ; 
and the past, with all its unpleasant memories, 


Bat his last words were,— 

“Ioan‘t bear leaving my dear child jast 
aes Tell her I shall think of her night and 

y.’ 


_As soon as his soldierly figure was out of 
sight Miss Howard prema her foot in rage 
and disappointment. 

_ ‘Stupid old fool!” she said, angrily. ‘It 
is dull work screwing up an old man to the re- 


quired pitch |” 
the General’s| atmosphere,” and then she hurried away, for 


George Roberts discovered 
absence, and became more urgent in his| she to make on important decision. 
It seemed such a ridiculous thing to hand 


men, he said, would no longer be kept/ over all those diamonds, sapphires, and rabies 


*‘ Qaite soon enough,” Miss Howard replied, 
with anusual frankness, but she added as her 
reason that she wanted the drawing-room to 
be turned out. 

**T shall go dowa stairs to-morrow. I’m 
tired of being moped to death up here.”’ 

“Indeed you won't!” hastily. ‘Dr. 
Evans says you are to be kept in the same 


into the hands of the gang, when if she had 
only had the sense to hold her tongue i | 
—_ have been kept to adorn her own fade 


The more she thought of it, the more it 
went against her. 

_ At midnight she slipped out of the draw- 
ing-room window and went straight down the 
steps across the wet grass to the large clump 
of rhododendrons, behind which she knew that 
@ man named Black Jem would be hiding. 

She had not the same inflaence over him as 
over George, and she could not get him to 
consent to any delay. 

He in that she should give them all 
the assistance she could, or else, if they failed, 
they would denounce her. 

He was rough and coarse in his manner, 
and made her swear a fearfal oath that she 
would act on the square, and put the signal in 
the window for the next night— Wednesday. 

She came back to the house in a sallen rage, 
and stealing upstairs through the dead silence, 
made her way to the General’s dressing room. 
With a false key she opened the box which 
contained the jewels, and feasted her eyes on 
their splendours. 

She had forborne to take anything before 
for fear of drawing suspicion on herself, after 
they had been removed from the safe by her 
advice. 

But now the General would conclude that 
the had taken all, and the gang would 
never what they had never seen. 


them, but no one would ever know anything 
about it, and a sin undiscovered was no sin at 
all, according to her creed. 

A cold sweat broke out on her brow, never- 
theless, as she slipped a diamond spray into 
the bosom of her biack grenadine, and then a 
— brooch. How she longed to take them 

» for sapphires would look so well on her 
golden hair, she thought, in her vanity! 

She felt very uncomfortable as soon as she 
had shut up the box, and the deed was done. 
There was a chink in the shutter which she 
had not noticed before, but whilst she abused 
the carelessness of the servants she did not 
wait to rectify it. 

As she walked stealthily down the corridor 
she staggered back inst the wall, for, 
straight in front of her, there stood a white 
figure, with an awfal face, like the face of the 


Bonne it raised its left arm, and pointed 
at her. 

‘“‘ Thief! murderess! die!” 

These words seemed to come from George's 
pallid lips, and, though only conjured up by 
her excited imaginationand her evil conscience, 
they struck her down like an uplifted sword. 

She tumbled in a heap on thefloor, gasping, 
— have pity!’ and then her senses left 


r. 

The cold, tardy light of morning was break- 
ing through the shutters, when she woke up, 
and fled like a scared rabbit to her room. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE SIGNAL, 


Nor a breath of wind was stirring on 
Wednesday, and the air was so still thas the 
barking of a dog or the tinkle of a sheep-bell 
could be heard at a long distance. All the 
servants had gone to bed, and the hour for the 
signal was close at hand. 

Still Emmeline Howard lingered by the 
drawing-room fire for a presentiment of evil 
was strong upon ~her, and she hesitated to 
falfil her evil compact. And yet, if she waited 
all the year round, when would she find a 
better opportunity ? 

The Geoenal was in London, Basil Craven 
in Scotland, Mariel shut up in her room. 

It was folly to there when her fate 
was in the hands these ruffians, and a 
quarter of an hour's delay would be bitterly 


paid for. 





An inexorable necessity drove her on. She 


She was bound by her oath not to take” 
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put the lamps ont, for she always preferred to 
do that for herself, in order that the servants 
might have no excuse for coming in a second 
time; and then taking a silver candlestick in 
her hand, she went upstairs to her room and 
shat her door ‘rather noisily in order that 
anyone might hear that she had gone to her 
bed as usual. 

_ Some time Iater she put out her head, 
listened, and stepped noieeless!y into the corri- 
dor. Hearing nothing she went swiftly, but 
with the utmost cautién, to the General's 
dressing room, 

She opened the shutters, unfastened the 
window, pushed it gently open; then taking a 
tall candle in a china candleatiék from the 
mantelshelf she lighted it, and placed it on a 
small table in the window. This done she 
hurried ont ofthe room possessed by a sudden 
horror, and never drew a breath till she stood 
outside the closed door. 

It was just here she saw poor George's 
ghost last night, and all her hair stood an end 
at the thought of it. If it oame again she 
thought she would die. But this was no time 
for weakness, She pulled herself together, 
and crept softly to Muriel's door. 

There wasn’t the slightest sound inside, 
80 she. felt certain that she was fast asleep, 
Quietly she turned the key in the lock, and 
made the patient Into'a prisoner. 

“They will think the barglars did it to 
keep her quiet!” she said to herself, ‘and 
it will prevent all danger from this quarter.” 

And then she went back to her room, shiver. 
ing with unaccustomed nervousness. She 
put on a watking.dress in case of an emer- 
gency, and covered it up with a pate bine 
dressing-gown, so that if she ran out anyone 
might think she had jast got out of bed; and 
then she began the work she ought to have 
done the night before, 

With some sharp tweezers and picks, 
especially fashioned for the purpose, she 
loosened the jewels from the frames, . Not a 
ecrap of her light could be sean outside, for 
the curtains were drawn over the shutters, a 
thick mat shielded the crack under the door, 
and she had filled up the Keyhole with 
paper. 

She was very much absorbed by the. plitter- 
ing heap, which was gradually increasing on 
the sheet of paper which:she had Isid in her 
lap. What a comfort it was fo possess them! 
If she were driven from her present home 
they would save her from starving—if she 
rose ‘to the position she coveted they would 
add a charm to her toilettes such as they bad 
never possessed before, 

She was startled from her gloating dreams 
by the shaking of the shutters. The wind 
had risen, which she thought a good thing, ag 
the stillness had been much against snccess- 
fal burgling. 

There was no need to disturb herself, 
Black Jem had told her to keep dark, and 
as his advice perfectly agreed with her own 
wishes she had obeyed it. 

She Tooked up at her watch—a large-sized 
gold one, which had ence-belonged to George 
Roberts, but she had pilfered him of that, as 
of all elee that was worth having. The hands 
pointed to a quarter-past twelve, and her 
heart throbbed fast, for that was the exact 
time fixed for the robbery. 

Suddenly there was a shout of ‘Fire, 
fire!” which sent her bounding from her 
chair. She stood, palpitating, in the centre of 
the room, her eyes wide open. This was a 
catastrophe which she had never contem- 
plated ! 

Ob! she would fly, fly at once—nothing 
would induce her to stay and be burnt alive! 
With no thonght for others she ran to 
the wardrobe, and quickly attired herself in 
her ulster and hat, drawing a thiok veil over 
her face. 

The jewels she caught pp. with shaking 
fingers, and erammed them into a canvas bag, 
which she placed in 2 eeeret pocket inside her 
coat, which she had found very convenient on 
other occasions. 


. When she was ready she began to recollect 
that the house was a large one, and coald not 
be burnt down ina hurry. Ft would ‘look odd 
if there were no danger to appear in a hat, 
bat the ulster would seem like a sensible pro- 
tection from the flames. 

She tore off her hat, and thraet it into the 
wardrobe. The sounds in the ‘house were 
increasing, women were shrieking, and ‘sud- 
denly, above everything, rang out & pistol- 
shot, followed by another and another, 

Tn a panic she ran to the door, unlocked it, 
and rushed helter-skelter against a policeman. 
He turned, quick as lightning, and caught her 
by the wrist, 

“Emma Leaf,” te said, curtly; “I arrest 
you in the name of the Queen |" 


In an instant she became. deadly ool@, and” 


her knees knocked against each other. She 
struggled desperately to fres herself, and «3 she 
struggled she caught eight bf Generel Piow- 
dén’s tall form coming down the passage. 

“General! Come here. Save me!” she 
screamed, ‘ He takes me for someone else,” 

But to her despair his blue eyes flashed 
with contempt and loathizg, and she saw that 
she had fooled the simp's; honourable soldier, 
for the last time. 

“‘ Take her back to her room, and guard the 
door. I will consider her case in the morn- 
ing.” 

Then he turned away, and, herlast hope 
gone, Emmeline Howard fell in a heap at the 
policeman’s feet. 

* * . 7 os 

Lord Wolferton’s detective had done his 
work well. He had tracked Black Jem tc 
his conference behind the rhododendron, and 
overheard all his plans. eee 

The conversation confirmed his suspicion 
that the Miss Howard who flannted abont the 
world as an unfortunate genflewoman was 
the Emma Leaf, of plebeian birth, whom he 
had the pleasure of detecting in the crime of 
forgery about thirteen years before. 

She had served her time of penal servitude, 
and come out more reckless than ever. 

Joining herself on to Black Jem’s gang, 
she had been one of their ablest confederates. 
‘When he told this etory to the Viscount he 
telegraphed to the General'as well as his 
brother, Both arrived as soon as they could. 
The former was terribly upeet, asd could 
scar be made to credit it, He said he 
would not condémn Mies Howard till “he saw 
with his own eyes the pigne} placed in the 
window, and the burglars attempt the house. 

Basil, to Lord Wolferton’s immensé relief, 
declared that the story only confirmed his 
dormané suspicions. 

Having asked for « sufficient force of police 
they went to the Hall, under cover of the 
night, and placed themselves in conyanient 
positions in the garden, behind the ornamental 
shrubs. ‘The General was able to see Miss 
Howard place the candle and open his window, 
80 that, before he caught sight of a single 
burglar, she had Jost her traest champion, 

All those who wera waiting in eager impa- 
tience wondered at the brilliant light which 
issued from the room—a light which might 
have alarmed a county, instead of acting as 
a stealthy signal to some thieves, They did 
not guess that the curtains had caught the 
flame of the candle, and that the fire was 
creeping slowly and surely from oue side of 
the room to the other. 

Black Jem cursed the woman's folly as he 
saw that light, and wondered if she meant to 
pring every bobby in the county, on their 
track. 

“« Sharp’s the word,’’ he said to his mates, 
and they dashed at their job with such stealthy 
speed that they had their ladder up against 
the house as soon as they reached the terrace. 
Black Jem was the first to go op. bathe was 
so blinded by the smoke that he could see 
nothing, 

A second followed—whilst a third-stood at 
tke foot. Some of the policemen were quite 
close now. And as the two men above, in 





their haste, hoisted the box on to the Jedge 


| of the window—and not able to wait to lower 
it—sent it down with a crash, they rushed 
forward, seized the man at the foot, and 
swarmed up the ladder. 

Then there was as flerce struggle in the 
midst of the smokeand flames—when neither 
‘could see the other's face. 

The burglars fought desperately, but the 
cry of “Fire! fire!'’ was being raised on 
all sides, 
| And the General, with one hoarse cry, ‘‘ My 
johild! my child!" forgot everything else 
| bat his daughter's danger; and rushed wildly 
to the nearest door he could find, and he and 
the Viscount tried to shake it off its hinges, 
when it was thrown open by Everard. 

Basil was struggling with another of the 
gang, who had been left outside as a scont, 
ut he gave him ‘his quietus, and left a man 
to watch him, and then dashed up the ladder 
and into the burning room regardless of his 
own danger. The lars were in. the next 
room, with their s to the wall, snd 
revolvers in their hands; but there were 
enough policemen to secure them, so he 
hurried on. ‘The pistol-shots rang in his 
ears as he hurried towards the room which 
he knew to be Miss Plowden’s. 

“ Mariel; Muriel!” he shouted out, bat no 
answer came; only Greenbrook rushed towards 
him, wringing ber hands. 

‘‘ Her door’s looked, sir, and I can’t find the 
key. Inever knew her to do it before,” 

‘Perhaps it was locked for her,” he said, 
sternly. ‘Stand aside!” 

Throwing bimself upon it with all his 
strength he broke it iv, and fell over some- 
thing lying on the threshold. The smoke 
was blinding, bat he knew in a’ moment 
that it was the he was ‘looking 
for; and with a great fear in his heart he 
lifted ber im his strong arms, and carried hér 
through the servants, who were now crowding 
the passage, into a. small room, which he knew 
that abe used asa boudoir. There be laid her 
on the sofa, and knelt do Py hes side, and 
would not stir till the long lashes ‘lifted and 
the lovely eyes looked into his. Greenbrook 
placed a candle on the table, and went off in 
search of restoratives, #0 for one precious in- 
Ores atin: tat eating? he whispered 

" atling, m og!t’* he whis 
and the clouds oF doubt rolled away, and % 

soft smile stole over her pretty mouth. He 
wooped ite. head ad bee her on the jee 
with all the n of his long pent-up love, 
and the next jayerting the Generat hurried into 
the room. Be clasped ber in his arme, then 
he turned to Basil and heldout his band. 

‘‘ My boy, you only saved her just in time,” 
he said, with a.sobin his throat. “ Heaven 
‘knows what would have happened in another 
minute, What don't Powe you!” 

“ You owe me nothing,” said Bseil, with a 
joyous smile. “Withont her life what would 

e have been t’” ot 4 

Finding that “his danghter’was ‘safe the 
General sent for the. fibiendthes! and the 
burglars being secured, the whole honsehold 
assisted in putting out the fire. % 


_ 
The whole gang was arrested exoopt George 
2 


Roberts, who bsg the omy Heb 
ost appeared to the woman who 
= curse of his life. Tiord Wolferton had the 
satisfaction of seeing Miss Howard, alias 
Emma Leaf, robbed of her airs and graves, 
and standing in the dock: “Her light hair had 
turned grey; her face looked old, and wizen, 
and dogged. But no one felt the smallest pang 
of pity for her, for Basil Oraven had discovered 
her cruel forgery, and her utter falseness, and 
it was rumoured far and wide that she had 
killed her accomplice and broken his father’s 


Emma Leaf was sentenced to seven years, 
penal servitude, Before a crowded court, and 
the General acknowledged that she only 
got what she deserved. He knew that she 
bad deceived him with false references, that 
she had stolen the jawels, and'tpent the house- 
hold money on herself; but, perhaps, what irri- 
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tated him more than anythisg elae was the 
discovery that she had induced a number of 
tradesmen to trust her with valuable goods on 
credit, because, as she informed them, she was 
about to become General Plowden’s wife! 

Lord Wolferton féit that he had been very 
badly treated, for He had done more than any- 
one else, and. got. nothing for his-paing. The 
General was quite shy of him for a long time, 
lest he should nse that detestable phrase, ‘I 
told you so”; but the Viscount was generous 
enough to content Himself, with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

Muriel recovered her health with her happ!- 
ness, and looked as lovely as possible when 
she stood by Basil Craven's side ia the. ald 
grey church. The long night of donbt and 
sorrow was over, and the sunshine of perfect 
content was theirs! 


[THE END.] 








DR. DENHAM’S WIFE. 
—o— 


Tt was a sweet pale face thatlooked through 
the window, the forehead pressed against. the 
pane, the eyes following the form of.Dr. 
aT retreating through the stormy twi- 

ght. 

The wind wrapped his cloak abont him, 
but he strode along with a step frm with a 
certain spirit.of undaunted Gctermination. It, 
would not be quite easy to say. why that firm 
step and determined sir gave comfort to the 
won of that pale sweet face as she watched 

em, : 

It was a thin face, in which still were lines 
of youth, if nof mach blash and bloom, and 
in the dark bine eyes beneath their black 
lashes & lover might hayes found beauty if the, 
owner, since the cd that her first love for- 
sook her, had got refused to listen to another. 
And yet—if it, were not that in the hollows of 
her heart the memory of that first love lingered. 
—if she had not felt, ont of her forgiveness for 
his inconstant yonth, that he waited for ‘ber 
in some region where it was altvays youth—if 
—if—if, in short, she- could have forgotten 
him, she might have filled ber life afresh with 
all the joy of loving and of beitg Beloved. 

For this,man who waa batiling, with the 
wind in the twilight ha@ been Battling wish 
her will this half-doztn years, sometioes 
fancying he saw copgnest epproaching in a 
moment's irresolution, always éxperiencin 
defeat, never giving a hope, . She hers 
regarded Dr. Denltam’s love! for hér ag an, 
infatuation, feeling that there was nothing in 
her to deservé auc Wi ge Unaware of the 
beauty of her soul that looked out of her-eyes, 
and shone through all her life, spd always 
debarred from thinking of the love he offere 
by regolléotion of the love of which she had 


despoiled, 
© had nat d from that lover of her 
youth for more than a dozen years; she 
Seely st Sry a Be come i; she had 
sin awake m an uring his regret, 
his grief, the return.of ge old Siteotion, of 
else following his soul into that other 
forgeting Bia eotatay dlftelieviag. ie sos, 
stting his errors, éving his sins, 
adoring. his Soathiaeg’ het Tife.snled by. love 
of a shadow of what was not. =. 

And in the arma of that form now retreating 
down thé avenue rest and. ehslter and happi-. 
negs awaited her, and she would have nane.of 
th she would 


not, be onfaithfnl to her first 





love; an . whenéver eat upon : te fe 
1 & weak andy Cesta GO te 

he looked at the, if site Of Attn 
Scirus 
vagat Boal "sali lig Radiat 
But ‘som me ibuh, TsGéplahare a & hand. 


gome and immaéare boy of twenty had,ceased 
to work its old spell upon her. No thrill or 
beart throb of hers now answered its glance; 
and she thought bitterly how poor a creature 
she was that yeara shonld so dull emotion in 
ber, and that she would never, anyway, ssx- 
ing éyen that she cared for him, do snob 
injary to Dr. Denbam, noble, heroic, patient 
goul that he was, as to give him now apy 
portion of a heart that was so incapable of 
constancy as hers. ; 

Perhaps when he left her that twilight, as 
she stood againat the old Stuart portrait, the 
fire gilding its frame, but the gloom oh- 
literating its subject, so that she herself 
looked like a pictured a Bac a frame, so stil! 
and gertle was she—perhaps when he held 
both her hands in his a moment, and bending, 
kissed them, ag.one kisses a.sacred object in a 
shrine, he felt more hope than he had ever 
allowed himself before, wondering if truly she 
were not beginning to see that she was holding 
hereelf faithfal to the shadow of what was 
not. And all the way along, meeting a surly 
tramp, passed by a woman running like a 
wild-cat, he kept saying to himeelf, “A 
Bweeter woman never drew breath than my 
son’s wife Amy.” 

As he turned the corner and was gone, 
those eyes, still looking after him, observed 
another form in the gloom, a aslouching, ill- 
favoured outline—that of some tramp who 
was going round to the end door, and who 
should not be. refused his share, Miss, Amy 
said, as she turned to her servant, of aach 
cf the Christmas dainties as were left. 

‘But it’s, no use talkin’, miss,” answered 
Snsan; * you’ve ben giving and ben giving all 
Gay, till there ain't barely more than enough 
for your own dinner, There ain’t but.one pie 
left when all’s told, and if a goin’ with- 
out, pie at Christmas, I’d like to know the 
reason why. I sha’n't give the creetur a bite, 


to feed all the tramps that come to the gate!” 

‘‘ Lsha’n’t starve, Sgsan,” 

‘No, I. don’t mean you shall. I sha’n’t 
neither. I want a mince Pie if you don’t. 
I'll give him a hunk of bread and meat, if you 
like, and be can go along to the next town.” 

* Sagan,” said Miss Amy, “bring me that 
pie.” And Suean, who had stood up defiant. 
as & ef on his tail a moment. before, 
brought the article in question at once— 
for Am a gone into the Kitchen at the, 
sound of the beggar’s. rap—buf brought with 
it's toss that made Misa Amy feel the im- 
pending shadow ofa day of reckoning. She 
went along herself to the door where stood the 
mendicant, and for.a moment confronted him. 

“My good man,” she was going to pay, in 
beginning a little encouraging talk to him. 

“Bat she said nothing. She lefi the pie in 
his hands and shut and bolted the door, and 


a@| staggered back to & chair by the fire, and 


closed her eyes, and. held her handsover them, 
ad if to shut Ont the sight she had seen. 

‘ Amy!'’ the man had cried and planged 
away. 

Bat Sasan—old Susan, who had been her 
maid, and her mother's before her, for how 
many a-year ?—bad seen.the face, had heard 


life|the voice as well; and after a moment of 


hesitation she went.and knelt by the side of 
her mistress, anid. took the pretty head and 
rested it on het,own shoulder, and patted ths 
coff dark hair with the touch a mother gives » 
grieving child. 

“There! there!” she murmured, ‘ You 
was just sayia’ you didn’t know sa you'd any 
thing to be. thankfol for—and there tis, 


uddered, “ Tthonght 


@| You're Lee him, an 2 


‘Oh, Sugan!” she 


| this Tong while he was dead, 1’d rather have 
: goad.” 


par Eae: ee -! 

16}. *’So’d' I, of course, And ‘he’s abont the 

same—about as re as dead. eo gts Ww 
never expec 

y ha ‘en, and nobody said nothin’ after he'd run 


all decenay. 
Allana Hosted: blankeyes, rnm-sodden 

in tatters, And less ’n fifteen year, 

It don’t take long to make a rag out of a man, 





‘Well, if this ain't been a day of providences! 


So there! You're not er. to starve yourself ; 





And that t’other creature upstairs, too. There! 
there ! don’t cry.” 

Miss Amy slowly lifted her head. 

‘I’m not crying,” she said. “I onghi to 
cry to think that once it would have broken 
vay heart. And that now it’s only ihe regret 
one must have to see any poor—hauman— 
being—so, I'm not——” 

And then the tears came in a flood. 

Basan lifted the slender form and laid if on 
the sofa, and presently she brought a hot cup 
of tea and made Amy drink ii, and wet her 
handkerchief in cologne water and wiped 
her forehead with it, ond then put on fresh 
onal and.shut the shutiters, and came back to 

er, 

** Now,” said she, ‘‘ you ain't nothin’ bai a. 
baby.. And’ Allan ain't nothin’ to you. And 
you don’t care anyway. And I'm precicus 
glad, for my, part, that. the thing’s happened ; 
for now you see where you be. Bitter medi- 
cine's bitter in the mouth, but it clears the 
blood. You were a settin’ up of an old image, 
and bowing down before it, when there’s been 
a live maa and # live lover waitin’ for you, 
and you might ’a’ ben Mrs. Dr. Danham, and 
had the whole place at your fest, and have 
made hsppinese to hoot for the bess. man that 
this earth ain't good enough for him to tread 
on.’ . 

“Oh, hush! Saean, bush! How can Dr, 
Dinham oare anything about a woman who 
hag been holding such a thing as that in her 


- heart?” 


*t You. ’ain't. You've ben worsbippin’ a 
picter you had in your mind, a sort of a sbad- 
der in the lookin’-glass. And I’ve heard say 
that. .when a lookin’. breaka there's a 
death in the family, ell, that lookin’-glasa 
is broke, and your shadder in it’s dead. You 
never cared nothin’ abont thai thing. It 
stands tO reason you couldn't. There was a 
girl loved a boy. Well, the girl’a changed to 
& woman ; she’s an altogether different person, 
And the boy ‘she loved—he’s ben drowned in 
rum; he’s drowned and dead and pickled in 
rum. And what's all o’ that to yon? It’s the 
story of eomebody else. Land sakes! E 
remember you when your pa was alive, and 
we lived in the other house, the night you 
went down to the gate with a red rose in your 
hair—the sweetest, prottiest thing you waz, 
your eyes jest like the stars in the skies over 
you—and yon waited, and waited, till the 
moon went down, and out you crep’ at. last, 
and I along after you, tilk you see Allan, stroil- 
ing down the river-side, with hia arm round 
that Miss. Black; and then you turned so 
qvick I'd only dime.ta get into the shadder, 
and flew for home, like a frightened bird, And 
be see you see him, and he never oame. near 
you from that day to this,’ ‘ 

Amy’s tears had ceased flowing, and she 
was gazing great-eyed at the speaker, aa if 
she heard the.story of another woman’s life. 

‘*T don’t Know a8 you was any prettier, no, 
nor half so pretty, when you was sixteen as 
yon be now at thirty-three ; someways you do 
make me think of a hanging white rose fall of 
dew. Well, as I were gayin’, that boy—you 
heard of it, I heard of it, everybody 
heard of it—jesés went from bad to wnoss, and 
that Doris with him. And jou wouldn’t 
believe if; you felt sure he’d came back; he 
couldn't help it, after all the vows he’d made 


‘ta,you, _And you wore the string o’ gald 


beads he give you,. 2 

“And when year by. year he didn't come 
back, you said he was dead, and you left off 
wearin’ the but Kep’ them op your 
bureau wath the gold miniature case that had 
his-picter in it, and now that picter of hie’n ’s 
no mere’n any other yey picter. . Well, that 
feller _kep’ on his way till he got s0, ‘s the old 
éguire used to vg ony didn’t care »,cusa if 
the wus come to better or the better come to 


ues,” ‘ 
“ Folks didn’s tell yon the half of his goings 
and quit the place, He jeat 


‘Dotted himnoell ave in in aed sotiiahness, 
Ur _eMve in Bin 60) 
meat he ded 


ed, #0 all intense and pupposes.. Fact 
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door, and wi something to her there, 
and came into the room with her face 
white and shining. 


mouth open, but too with wrath and 
wonder to speak, ran for the camphor bottle, 
clearing the men out of the house as she did 
so, and setting wide the door to air it after 


them. 

When she opened her eyes, Dr. Denham was 
kneeling by the sofa, and his head was on her 
heart listening for a pulsation. She lifted 
her hand and laid it on his hair—the dark 
curly hair where only here and there a thread 
of silver shone, 

‘Oh! I am all right,” she said. 

“Thank Heaven!” he exclaimed. ‘I 
thought you were never coming out of it. I 
waa afraid that among them they had killed 

«I don't die so easily,” she said, sitting- up, 
ee ee her drenched and 


in 5 

But he took down her hands, and held them 
both in one of his, taking the place beside her. 

“In fact,” said he, “ you are just going to 
begin a new life.”’ 

d then, as her eyes met his, a flash 
surged over her white face, the lids fell till 
their fringes swept the burning cheeks ; but 
she felt that his arm was about her, his head 
was bent above her, his lipp—— She shivered 
under that long kiss, as if happiness were 
something of which she had known a0 little 
that it awed her. 

“Well,” said Susan, bustling into the room 
an hour afterward, on some pretext of her 
own, and with the privilege of one woman who 
has all but reared another. ‘I suppose to- 
morrow ain’t Christmas Day, and you ain’t 
nothing to be thankful for now ! ” 

“Oh, Susan!" said Amy, looking up ina 
sparkle of smiles and tears and blushes; “I've 
been so—s0——”” 

‘So unthankfal. And so slow about taking 
up your when they was sot before 
that you felt d o’ strange about it now. 
Well, I come in to tell ye that I s’pose you'll 
be for asking the doctor here to eat his Chriat- 
mas dinner to-morrow. But I don’t see how 
you can, noways, for you give away the very 
ery te 

try er and took 
away the turkey eal the pudding, and there 
left. It’s a dreadfal, shiftless 
doctor ’ll think he’s got if you 
go on as you've begun. And if he don't watch 
out on you, he won't have a thing left in his 
larder from one day to another,” 

“The larder is to-night, any way,’’ said 
the doctor. ‘‘And the best thing to be done 
is for you and Susan to pack your trunks and 
come over and eat your Christmas dinner 
with me. I'll come for you at twelve o'clock 
to-morrow morning, with a license and Mr. 
Brunton.” 

_ “I declare,” said Susan, slowly withdraw- 

p= Spee closing the door behind her, “ that 

| a8 I made on the sly is a leading of 

providence, If I’d’a’ thought I was makin 

weddin’-cake w: I stunned them raisins— 

t rich. I wish I'd 
instead 


1; 
3 
ee 
jt 
gs 
5 
i 


to bring that 
for tp 
Christmas Day.” aii 


m.... aa Susan closed the door, the doctor 





of | not it known that the day previous to the 
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“I suppose her coming and going means 
that I should go too,” he said, with a light 
laugh. ‘ That cake of hers——"’ 

How five he was, she thought, as she looked 
up at him, standing there. How manly, how 
noble, how restful, with the deep happiness in 
his eyes, in his smile, in his voice! What a 
life of well.doing had his been! How he had 
ows about doing the Master's work with his 

ong waking nights beside the sick and dying, 

his cold drives up snowy hills, through storms 
and heat, every day a day of sacrifice to 
others! And she—— ; 


It never entered the doctor's thoughts to | beg 


imagine that she was saying to herself that 
the heart that had so long held the image of, 
that unclean thing was not clean enough for 


him, 

He had thought to make the great step into 
the near and blessed future easy by treatin 
it in a matter-of-fact way; but the flash ha 
all flown from the sweet, pale face, and the 
tears were just ready to spin. 

‘* My darling!” he exclaimed, as he felt the 
the thrill of the little hand in his, ‘‘ why do 
you tremble? Are you afraid of the shelter 
in the arma that will hold you against the 
world? Are you afraid to lean on this heart 
that my | beats for you? But I have not 
loved so dearly and waited so long to venture 
any delays. I will not give the bird a chance 
to fly. I am going to make to-morrow the 
key-note of all the days of my life with you, 
every day of which will be a Christmas Day.” 








LAURA GRAHAM’S CHRISTMAS. 
—o— 


‘*T know that he will not fail me, 
I count every hour chime, 
Every throb of my heart’s beating 
That tells of the flight of time.” 
—A. A. Procter. 


‘* Wet,” declared Mrs. Graham, coming 
into the cozy library, where Laura sat reading, 
‘‘T must say that girl earns her wages!” 

With a sigh of satisfaction, she sank into 
the arm.chair —— the high-backed 
colonial rocker which held her pretty 
daughter, 

‘‘ Everything that can be done in advance 
is done," explained Mre. Graham, ‘The 
turkey trussed, the mince-pies made, and 
the cakes all frosted. If,’ her round and rosy 
countenance on the rapt expression of 
the good housekeeper who sees in anticipation 
her sparkling and tempting table—‘ if there 
is a festival I enjoy, it is Christmas.” 

Swift and sorrowful was the shadow which 
swept across Laura's face. 

‘‘I don’t,” she spoke low and vehemently ; 
“T hate it!” 

“ Hate it! Oh, Laura!” 

But as she recollected the reason lying at 
the root of the rebellious words, a look of 
gentle sympathy replaced her shocked expres- 
sion. 

Poor girl! Each Christmas must bring 
back the tragedy which had seemed to isolate 
her from youth and youthful pleasures. For 
one Christmas Eve—just six years ago it was 
—old Dadley Forbes, the financial and social 
magnate of the town had been found murdered 
in his room—shot through the head. 

Suspicion had instantly fastened its fangs 
on the son and heir of the dead man. For was 


assassination a stormy interview concerning 
money matters had taken place between 
Harris Forbes and his father? and was not 
the revolver found beside the bed of the 
victim the property of the younger man? 

So Harris Forbes was held by the coroner's 
jury to answer for the crime of parricide. 
Bat just before the term of court at which he 
was to be tried commenced, he had escaped 
from jail—disappeared. 


——» 
had formerly befriended—had purposely left 
keys accessible. 

At all events Harris Forbes had vanished 
mysteriously, and if his fair little betrothed, 
Laura Graham, knew aught of the seoret of 
his de re, she was silent—asilent, and 
chan From being the frankest, gayest, 
merriest of girls (she was only seventeen at 
the time) she had become a woman, grave, 
gentle, and reserved. 

She did not shun society, and her admirers 
were many, but none were allowed to cross 
the line where friendship ended and love 


‘an, 
The Grahams were in those pleasant cir- 
cumstances called comfortable, and the little 
library where mother and daughter sat was a 
miracle of coziness and good taste. 

Laura rose with a kind of shiver. She went 
over to the mantel, and held out her hands to 
the frolicking fire below. The figure outlined 
by the amber light was strong and sym- 
metrical, The face above the pretty home- 
gowa of old rose and silver waa olear.cut, firm- 
mouthed, purely pale, lit by shining gray eyes, 
and crowned with dark, braided hair. 

“T'll go and take your old ladies their gifts, 
mamma, if you wish.” 

“Do dear!” said Mrs. Graham, 

The old ladies in question were three poor 
women, to whom Mrs. Graham sent on festal 
occasions presents suited to the personal needs 
of each, and # small sum of money. 

In half an hour Laura stepped into her own 
little pony phaeton, took the reins from the 
boy, and drove off through the bustling town, 
and along the level country road ig to 
her destination. 

More than one pair of appreciative eyes had 
turned to look al as she had passed down 
the main street—at the erect young figure in 
the tight-fitting coat of seal, and the sweet, 
pensive face under the ruby-winged hat. 

Bat Laura was not thinking of gallants. 
She was remembering what she had said to 
Harris Forbes the night before his escape. 

How convinced she had been of his inno- 
cence! how fearfal of the possible verdict! 
And so she had implored him to fly, if 
possible. He and his family had done so 
much for Briggs, the jailer, she did not think 
he would find the man obdarate. 

At first ng Forbes was deaf to her 
pleadings—denied her prayers. Bat, being 
mony depo face to face with the certainty 
that he conld not disprove his guilt, and being 
assured by the one he loved best that his con- 
viction would kill her, he had promised to 
escape, if he could. 

“T'll come back, sweetheart,” he had said, 
‘‘when I can prove my innocence, The day 
will come.” 

But that beautifal day seemed to the weary 
heart that waited as distant now as then. 

Two of her errands done, Laura, homeward 
bound, checked her pony before a poor dwell- 
ing on the outskirts of the town, to deliver her 

e t, crisp afternoon was growing 
dull and cold when she descended, secured her 
little brown horse, and approached the door. 

There was no reply to her knock. She went 
in. The tidy, shabby apartment, which 
served as both living room and kitchen, was 
deserted. 

It wae something unusual for Mrs. Lamb to 
be absent from home. Laura decided she 


. would sit down and wait a little while. By 


the fire stood a wooden chair. Of it the girl 
took possession, 

A rather curious look she cast at a closed 
door opposite. Inthe room beyond lay Mrs. 
Lamb’s sick son—‘'a poor child without 
sense "’ his mother had called him ; ‘an idiot” 
the neighbours averred. r 
PE. «ner _ Pageant the — that ~ 

y in qu was quite s—paralyze 
or something of the sort. He never of late 
years left his home, or indeed his room. 

Dimmer grew the daylight. It was — 





= were some ugly rumours afloat that 
the jailec—whom it transpired the prisoner 





uiet here—very quiet and very warm— 
Lonzs wes tired to the verge of exhaustion. 
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She had been up all the previous-night with a 
little niece who was ill, 

She leaned back and closed her eyes. How 
pleasant it was, this complete inaction! A 
queer mental quietade, the stupor consequent 
on sleeplesa nights and. incessant gcieving 
crept slowly over, her, Gracioue!l she was 
falling asleep? That woald mever do. She 
would wait jaat a little longer. 

Somehow the firelight and shadows whirled 
suddenly, dizzily together. She was asleep ! 

Tiok, tick ! went the clock in the corner. 
One—iwo—three—four—five! Ten minutes; 
then froni behind the closed door came a slight 
sound, as of eome jigging or scraping. Then 
® subdued olick as the key which had seoured 
the door was pushed fzom within, and fell on 
the rag carpet covering the kitchen floor. 

A sudden blaze in the grate-like stove made 
visible a flattened hand thrust under the door, 
the wood of which was shranken. 

Thia fiagers clutched the key—withdrew it, 
An. instant later it turned in the lock. The 
door flew baok, 

A masculine figure shambled into the room 
—the figure of Mrs. Lamb’s invalid son, 

He stood atill—looked aroand. 

The form by the fireside attracted his atten- 
tion. 

‘* Who is she?” he muttered. ‘' Not mother 
—who is abe?" 


He moved swiftly toward the shelf where | kee 


lamp and matches always stood. He strucka 
match; lit the lamp, Holding the latter 
aloft, he went up to the wooden rocker, stood 
looking down on the sweet, atill face below. 

The bewiderment of his countenance was 
succeeded by a blurred kind of consciouaness. 

‘*T know you now!” he cried ont, suddenly 
—‘* Lismow yor now!" 

The harsh voice awakened Laura. Her 
white lids sprang wide, She sat erect. . For 
juste accond the light of the low-held lamp 
blinded er. 

“ I know you!” croaked ont the boy. “1 
used to see you long ago. You're the girl 
young Forbes was 40 msxry-—young Forbes, 
that they say killed his father 1"’ 

Shere waa nothing: of the coward abont 
Laura Graham, but for once her brave heart 


quaiied, 

The.creature confronting her was not the 
mere victim of rheumatism or paralysis. Hie 
was no phyeicalailment, The coarse, vacuous 
visage, the retreating forehead, the dail, 
glaring eyes, the Jax jaw, the working mouth, 
all proclaimed him an imbecile—worse than 
that, a vicious idiot, 

They say! He bad puts good dealof mean- 
ing into those two words. What if-he knew, 
hed, knowa—anything ! 

Fierce and fast came her breath. She 
would fird out ! 

‘Well, he did, didn’t he?” 

Her voice sounded strange to herself. It 
was shaking—unnatural. Every limb was 
rigid—tense, 

** He? No, no, noi” 

Sickeningly close to hers came the cunning, 
gibbering face. 

‘* Who then?” 

When she had spoken she feared the words 
were inaudible, so faintly they were said, Bat 
he bad heard, 

‘“*T!” be panted—“* I!” 

** You!" 

The lamp he held was smoking. The amoke 
drifted befors his glaring eyes, giving him an 
appearance abaolutely demoniac. 

“ Yes, 1! You see, it was this way: The 
old man caught me on his grounds, stealing— 
I'd been stealing. He ordered me off, and hit 
me with his cane. I watched my chance, 
Thres nighta later I hid in the barn—got into 
the house. I knew—I’d heard the young 
master telling Mr. Beck where he kept his 
fine fire-arms. I found hia revolver, sneaked 
to Dudley Forbes’ room—shot him dead!” 

Over the girl went aweeping a dizzying wave 
of exultation. Her lover would he proven 
guiltless yet—please God, he would ! 

‘* Mother gaid if folks knew they'd hang 


| will persist in having pockets in their dresses, 





me,” croaked on Dick Lamb, ‘Shs looked} Miss Props, (while ont 


me up. She'd les me see no one, To-night 
word came my sister's child was dying. She 
went off. I got-ont, Are you,” in abrupt 
suspicion, “ going to tell on me?” 

Not much longer eould.she endure this 
awfaol strain of a te.d-tée with a madman. 
Tbat she knew. She half rose, 

“Sit still,” he growled. “To make sare, 
I'll kill you, too!" 

He laid down the lamp, Nearer he came— 


nearer. 

* Don't, for, Heaven's gake—don't ! ’’ 

Rage had made him deaf,. OClose—closer 
atill—with knobby, claw‘like hands ont- 
stretched. She could not pass. There was 
no way toevade him—none, 

A single seream she uttered—fierce, shrill, 
fall of inexpressible terror. Then she fell 
back, white and fainting. 

+ ” + * 
In a high gig there were jogging along from 
railway station, two men wrapped in great 
coats. One was slim and beardiess, the other 
heavily built and wearing a dark moustache. 

‘‘Rather a reckless act of yours, dear old 
boy," the former was saying, “ this return, 
glad though I am to.see you.” 

Perhaps eo. I told Laura,” with a rather 
bitterlaugh, ‘I'd come back and prove my 
inmocence. Well, I've come back, but I can't 


ip my . 
Fora while they rode on in silence. Then 
Docter Young held up his hand. 

*‘ Listen |” he said, ~ 

The shriek which had startled him quivered 
out on the frosty air—died away- 

‘*In Mrs. Lamb’s house,” he » “and 
there—there is Laura’s phaeton at the gate !”’ 

Tn less than it takes write it men 
were in the house, one tearing from Laura Gra- 
ham’s very throat the murderous fingers of the 
maniac, the other sternly confronting Mrs. 
Lamb, who had just returned. 

‘* He done it, doctor—yes, the killing of old 
Forbes—but he knowed no better!’ she 
wailed, 

And Laura? Laura came back from the 
land of shadows to meet her lover’s ardent 
gaze. ; 

“ Harris!” 

* Laural’’ 

‘* You will be cleared now.” 

“* Yes, darling |” 

And he was. Tbe mother confessed the 
crime of her son and prodacad proofs of his 
guilt. He was incarceratedin an asylum. 

Harris Forbes, who, unable to longer endure 
exile from Laura, and equally averse to asking 
her to share a branded name, had come home 
to stand his trial, was of course honourably 
acquitted. 

This Christmas finds Laura the happiest of 
wives. 

“ Do.7en yomesabet, dear,” her mother asks, 
aughingly, ‘how a year ago you said 
hated Christmas?” , egg ae 
‘ yt Re key fit eine’ nor I've Harris. 
nd,"’ blushing deliai » “I love him, you 
know—and—and Christmas !"’ ns 
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‘' Wives should never conceal anything from 
their husbands,” says a writer. Bot women 


Gonarp: “So old Jaggs is dead. Did he 
leave many relations?” Golightly: “ Yea, 
they are all left. He bequeathed his entirs 
fortune to the church,” 

Uaty Looxma Wayraren: ‘ Whar ia the 
man o’ the house?" Farmer’a Wife, (with 
rare presence of mind): ‘“ He’s back of the 
wood-shed, burying a tramp,”’ 

Donssy, (a candidate): ‘* Well, Jonsby, I 
am in the hands of my friends,” Jonsby (a 
(bankrupt : ‘I am slightly different,” Donsby, 


walking with her 
yonnger sister, thinks dhe is/rade)y treated) : 
“Were you staring) at me, sin?’ Sszange 
Gentleman : ‘Bless. you, no, madam. d was 
admiring your little granddaughter.’ . 
Your son has settled down and married, I 
understand?” ‘ Yes, and #0 ¢he hes? and 
moet submissive little lady inthe. world.” 
‘* How came he to be so fortunate?" ‘Ob, 


he married a type-writer, one who was used 
being dictated to.” : 
Tut “thought-reader ” his’ hand on 


the man’s head, withdrew it, and struck him 
a fearfol blow on the nose. When the man 
got out" from under the chair and asked the 
reader what he hit him for, be replied : * Tast 
as I placed my hand on your head you thought 
I was a confounded fool, and I don'talfow any 
man to think that, no matter if he’s as big as 
s house !” 

Tue andacious Smith girl to that. eligible, 
though elderly bachelor, ‘Threb Oetle, Q.C.: 
“ T can't think how you haye resisted all the 
lovely girls who have thrown themselves at 
your head.” ‘*To teil yon the truth, my dear 
young lady, I haye been more than once 
tempted, but Ihave always cured myself by 
staring for a minute or so into a lady's re- 
quisite shop,” 

** Ys,” said Miller to his neighbour acrozs 
the fence, “ the labouring men are ip the right. 
It was time for them, to rise against the ty- 
ranny of rE Down with.all the tyrants, 
As Po ohn,” ee AS ill hae ie 

bitohen, ‘' are yon g to ehop that wood, 
and fetch up the water, or I I. bave to 
come oni.to you?" ‘ Yes, dear,” he answered 
meekly, “' I'll do ik at once.” 

An Itishman-who had been brought up in 
the country where stones Iay loose about the 
fields, and the dogs; on account of the sheep, 
were kepf in kennels, visited # oity forthe first 
time, when.a dog.rushed out.and barked athim. 
He stooped and tried to pull a stone oat of the 

ment to fling at the our, but found it fast. 
“Faith,” said ‘he, “this is aquare  coantree 
where all the dogs are loose, and allthe stones 


are ticd!"’ 

“You've lost tim for good this time,” 
said the barber to one’ of shavers, as a 
customer went out and slammed the docr 
behind him. “Yes, but iy " That's 
no excnse, If you can’t attend to, your busi- 
ness, you must go.” * What ig the matter ?” 


ried a ter. “He didn’t brash the man’s 
head me But his PR lin as bald ag a bone.” 


“ Certainly, and that’s why he should have 
brushed it. Bald-headed men are very senei- 
tive, You must use the brush the same as if 
they had plenty of hair. To do so gives them 
an idea that you don’t. take particular notice 
of their baldness.” ‘And won't that man 
return?” “ Never, He'll try some other shop 
next time, and will even advise his friends to 
keep away from here,” 

An old soldier, gin-soaked and garrulozs, 
was in the habit of frequently dropping into 
the sanctum of an editor and pestering him 
with stories about his old compaigns and bat- 
tles. One day he came jnst as the editor was 
in the bustle of *‘ going to preas.”’ ; and with the 
generous but ill-timed desire of giving infoz- 
mation for an article on modern warfare, he 
laid a map on the desk, and proceeded to point 
out upon it the various positions in a battle in 
which he had taken part. “ Thie,”’ he said, 
pointing out, with the stump of a pencil, a cer- 
tain part on the map, ‘is where the enemy 
were maseed in front. of.us. Here,’ (pointing 
to another place), ‘“is where’ our division was 
drawn up im the square, _ We deployed in this 
direction, and our left. wing was attacked by 
the enemy on this knoll. Just at this poins! 
was wounded on the lefé shoulder, and two 
hundred yards further on 1 got my right arm 
shattered by @ piece of.one of our own shells. 
“Bnt,”’ broke in the irritated and sarcastic 
editor, who was an unfortunate stammerer, 
‘‘where d-d-did you get y-y:your b-b-brains 





I am in the hands of my creditors.” 


bl-blown out?”’ 








ice 








that we may now reasonably that this 
crnel will. receive its tus when 
i the present-e6ason 18 over. 


Jan. 4, 1890, 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur Prince of Wales is better, but does nob 
look’his olf genial self, ‘a’ worried and pre- 
occupied or ye having become almost 
habitus! with him of late. F 

Wuie in England the Shab acquired an 
awful passion for cape.coate. He wears them 
—of gorgeous hues, too—at all times and 
places. , 

Inventor Edison's six-year. old daughter is 
said to be almost marveliously bright. She is 
described as a fair musician, a good dranghte- 
woman, and she speaks in four 

sechantsainiede Lenammatan ten aie 
learn i iis- 
pleasure at the disgracefal scenes: which have 
ocearred :in hunting tame stags to death, so 


Tr is stated that a gentleman who lives at 
Telington is providing ladies whose cheeks are 
hollow .with emell pads, These pads are 
as .s natural cr — eral 
means of ‘tiny gold: price of a 
face pad is a trifle envy, fike 
guaranteed to improve the pexsonal appearance. 
Tux fashion of fainting, like that of sloping 

a 


f , and a slave to bysterics. 

qualities axe at @ discount, and she who wonld 
win a man’s admiration must be-robust and. 
energetic, self-contained, elastic, and, in a 
word, heal * 4 


Prrxcrss Inenz or Hessz, who has recently’ 

reseed a dhesuugiseusmeiisadsaining.” Flee 
a ‘a training. 

can, sew, bake and do she marry 

have to do were ehe fated to become the wife 

of a man not able to afford servants, All the 


is sent to the baker 
The 


ally demands that ¢he propet ‘use of a nest 
should also be indicated. It is mow therefore 
the correct thing to have a few bird's eggs 
arranged within the snug circle, and these are 
fastened on to a hair foundation and securely: 
pinned to the bottom of the nest, : 
Waen the Queen was abent to marry, she 
was anxious to have ‘the rank and title of 
King Consort conferred by Actiof Parliament 
on Prince Albert. Lord Melbourne thonght 
the proposal an unwie one, and tried to pars 
it off. Her Majeaty, however, persisted, and 
at last Lord Melbourne said : “ Let us hear no 
more of it, ma’am. If you once get the 
English people in the way of making kings, you 
will get them into the way of uwnmaking them.” 
Women who have slender, graceful figures 
will be qnite willing to adopt the revived 
fashion of lacing the cotsege at the back. 
Hooks and eyes, with a double row of small, 
fancy buttons sewn on as closely as possible 
on either side of the fastening, is another 
revival. Invisible fastenings are, however, 
still very fashionable and they ocour in un- 
; seam lef arm 
and the right shoulder seam are utilized by 


everything el#e | and 


natur- | bakein a buttered. dieh half 


j (Have ready some 





Many dressmakers to provide means of 
and Lone to the i my rate 


STATISTICS, 


Over forty thousand girls attended the eook- 
ing classes in England ‘last year. 

Tur Christians in the world number abont 
388,200,000. There are. about. 482,600,000 
Boddhists. 

Tus death-rateon the earth is calonlated to 
be.67 in. minate, or 4,020 an hour, 96480 a 
day, 35,215/200 a year, 

Turse is a religious sect for every 7,333 
porsens.in Victoria, Anstralia, or 150 dencmi- 
nations for 1,100,000 people. 

Lonvon has fewer inhabitants to the house 
than any other of the great cities of Exmrope. 
Vienna has the most persons to the house, 
having five times as many as London, - 





GEMS. 


An even mind is never a prejadiced one. 

Tr is certainly much easier, wholly to decline 
& passion tham'to keep it within jaet bonnds 
a measures; and that which few can moder- 
ate almost anybody may prevent. 

‘Woman is an enigma. She will face a 
frowning world and cling to the man she leves 
through the most bitter season of trial and 
adversity, but she wouldn't: wear a hat three 
weeks behind. the style ta save the govern 
ment. 

A man who dwells on failure with discon- 
tent condemns himeelf of littleness. ‘We can- 
not be masters of ourselves till our sovereignty 
has been chall and proved, The salutary 
shock comes on this side and that, and the 
courageous sufferer is taught the wealth of his 
resources. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Hints.—The bess way, to soften leather 
shoes that have been wet is tosponge them 
well with kerosene; all ofour passes away 
from the leather in a short time, , 

Arrte Creau.—Six large apples ; stew and 
mash them to a pulp. When cold, add the 
whites of six eggs well beaten. Add fivegpoon- 


- | fuls of sugar,.and flavour to taste. 


Baraxrast Fiso.—Pick one cupful of salt 
fish quite fine, let it soak in lukewarm water, 
prepare two cups of mashed potatoes with ane 
cup of milk, two-egge,  teaspoonfal of batter, 
a» etle pper; squeeze the fish from the 
waier, it with the other ingredients, and 
an boar. 

Ovsrens ‘ox“Toast.—Lay pinmp oysters faa 
dripping pan, jast enough to cover the bottom, 

fo.a.cup, of Tignor from ths oysters add 
half a cap of cream, Pour enongh over the 
oysters to moisten them. Set ina hot:oven. 
Pieces of toset cut in 
diamond shape.and well buttered, As soon 
se the oysters are ruffled sprinkle sal and 
pepper over them and lay on the fonsé, 
moistening it with the liquor. Send to the 
table very hot. 

A very good Christmas cake :—ib, butter, 
14tb, flour, 2lb. currants, 1lb, loaf engar, loz, 
sweet almonds, one nntmeg, 1lb. candied peel, 
ten eggs, one wine:glass of brandy. Beat the 
butter to a cream, sift the sugar through a 
sieve, washiand pick over the currants, peel 
the almonds and out into slips, grate the nut- 
meg, cut up the peel, Beat into the creamed 
batter the sugar and spice, and go on beatin 
for fifteen minutes. Pat the ten yolks we 
beaten in gradually, stirring. Beat’ the 
ten whites to a froth and pnt in gealaatiy- 
Add the almonds, currants, and peel, and 
well. Now’put in the flour little by little, and 
last of all the brandy. Bake in a moderste 
oven for two hours in « tin, lined with paper, 
and keep from burning. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tn Russia the telegraphic. system is under 
‘Government control. One of ite rufes enjoins 
that no female telegraphist shall marry any 
one not employed as a telegraphic operator, 
and it also requires that in case of sickness 
the wife shall be the substitute of the man, and 
perform donble service. There is no woman's 
journal in Russia, and more’s the pity. 


A: CALIFroRNIA paper mentions some of the 
peculiarities of the fiz. It has no blossoms, 
and evidently requires breathing places, for 
from the little bnotton at the end there are 
minute dactaor air spaces which run through 
the fruit and clean inte the stem. If, in dry- 
ing, the fig is not as it grow on the 
trees, the fruitsours and moulds. The fruit 
does not hang from the tree, but inclines up- 
ward, held’ by the stem, and this bniton, or 
month, opens towards the sun. If not so 
placed when being dried the button is shaded, 
and the irnit then spoils. 


Tur origia of the phrase “Nine tailors 
makes man” is not clear. Somes hold that 
it originated thus: A boy was apprenticed to 
& tailor, who kept nine journeymen, They 
taught him the trade; he prospered, and 
became an employer, and said mine tailore 
bad made hima man. Others account for it 
in this way: 4 toll of a bell, they say, is 
called a ‘'teller,” and at the death of a man 
the death-bell used to be tolled thrice three 
times. ‘' Nine tellers mark a.man,’’ became 
perverted into ‘nine tailors make a man.” 
You-can choose between the two. 


Wuen a Bank of England. note ig cashed at 
the ‘bank, it is never issued again. No note 
passes out of the bank = second time, even 
thongh it had been issued ten minutes before. 
When it is returned to the bank, g corner of 
it is. torn by the clerk who receives.it ; ita num- 
ber is recorded as paid, and it is then stored 
away. At theendof ten years from the time 
of tities burned. Once'a month there 
is a sight to sadden. the eyes of money-lovers. 
All the notes cashed in that month, fen years 
before, ara. consumed. The farnacse is seven 
feet high by twelve in diameter, and the 
monthly destrnetion of notes is often sufficient 
to twice fill the farnace. 


‘*Paorocrarus of ladies in watches are 
becoming very popular. A young gentleman 
whose order we have just taken, wishes the 
portrait of. his intended wife placed in the 


chronomeisr. The faceof the young lady will 
be photo, directly on the inner case of 
the . Daring the past month we have 


taken orders for over 300 photographs. All 
our work is done by a French wivoeeremner, 
and once & p face is placed ina watch by 
bis method é remain.aslong asa the watch 
lasts. And another thing,” said the joweller, 
with a sly wink, ‘‘ when onos a. man places the 
picture of his sweetheart, or, if he is married, 
his wife, in his watch, the chances Are ninety- 
nine toone that it will never find its way to ® 
pawnbroker’s,”’ 


In Japan, whole families of artificers work 
together at home, each person performing his 
allotted share of the labour, One man may 
he deftly fashioning wooden trays, while a 
little boy rubs them smooth with send-paper, 
and two danghters lay a glutinous founda- 
tion which renders the wood impervious to: 
moisture. The wife makes designs, the 
husband iniays upon them pieces of’ mother- 
of-psarl or ivory, and the grandmother con- 
tributes the counsel born of; experience. An 
intending purchaser once demurred at the 
price of a curiously wrought metal dish, where- 
upon the head of the family replied, '' Re- 
member that this dich occupied all of us 
whom you see sifting here for a period of 
eight months. Rent, clothes, and food are 
Sree that work of art. Tf you con- 

the ma in this light, yon will not fing 
the dish dear. ; 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RS ae 


Sas R= 


Old 
did not 
and can be 


Ace's, Borman. —The German Emperor did _not | Whosver 


twenty-four hours only. 


D. D.—A bill of sale for £20 would be illegal and void. 
Bos.—Dynamite, three syllables, the first of them 
may assume and use an additional 


short. 
TaapesMaN.—A travelling draper ought to have a " 


pedlar’s license, which costs five shillings, 


J. B.—The distance between Deptford and the 
obtained from the police. 


Bailey would be about four miles. 
Jacx’s Brotrnes.—The German E 
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